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Conference on International Administration 
Concluding remarks by the Chairman, 


Sir Arthur Salter, M.P. 


" S IR ARTHUR SALTER commented on the frequency with which reference 
¢ “had been made to the question whether international organisations should 

“grow up” or “proceed down,” whether they should be linked together or 

| should be autonomous. In his view there was no simple answer; there should 
_ be combinations, but with a different emphasis according to the type of body. 
_ The strength of the English form of Government lay in the historical growth 


| of public authorities on a local basis, subsequently crowned and controlled at 


the top. As a result, they remained in close touch with reality; there were 
| disadvantages, such as that anomalies arose and there had to be periodical, 
' measures of unification. He thought the problem was analogous to that of the 
' leader of a troublesome band who might either himself march backwards and 


8 control his followers, but with the risk of losing his objective, or alternatively 


| might march forwards, attain his goal, but find that his retinue had disappeared. 
: Sir Arthur thought that functional bodies must have some relation both 

to each other and to a central political organisation on the international plane. 
| Specialised activities like transport or finance, for example, could not be operated 


x n ' alone, for problems constantly arose which were outside the scope of the special 
~~ field. When the League of Nations dealt with the financial reconstruction of 


Austria, the financial experts found the great advantage of being in constant 
touch with a body responsible for broad political issues. 
; There was a dangerous notion that it was possible to escape the need for 
_ areal political body by dealing separately with functional problems. He observed, 
particularly in America, a tendency to believe that specific bodies like those asso- 
ciated with Bretton Woods, banking, food, etc., could solve the problem of world 
peace without a supreme international organisation. Without that, not only 
could the functional bodies not do their jobs, but it was not possible to deal 
with all the causes of future wars. This belief was a form of escapism, and 
_ another was the theory that a court of international law was a substitute for a 
supreme political structure. A law court can interpret and apply the law, but it 
cannot create the fundamental framework of law or deal with political questions 
not at the time covered by law. 

Sir Arthur went on to deal with the question of financing of international 
bodies. It was not true that, on the analogy of national parliaments, if the 
Assembly controls the purse it would have ultimate power. In controlling the 
League purse you are thereby controlling secretariat and similar expenses and 
not the ultimate policies with which the organisation deals; the totals of the 
budgets were insignificant in relation to the subjects discussed and the expense 
involved, e.g., on military sanctions, the expense of which would fall on national 
budgets and not the international budget, and would, therefore, be outside the 
control of the Assembly. 

Within each national boundary, said Sir Arthur, the State is interfering more 
and more in ordinary activity, aid an increasing proportion of ordinary activities 
spread over national frontiers. The non-public organisation of the world, too, 
is also spreading over frontiers; the real, economic, life of the world has become 
international, and we could not have the political life only national or imperfectly 
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organised nationally. No longer could we have distinct nations with contacts 
only at the “top” or Foreign Office level; it is necessary to “mesh in” the 
life of various countries at all stages. The problem before the conference was 
how is this to be achieved. 

It was not possible to jump straight from national individualism to dehation- 
alised officialdom; something intermediate was needed. Functional international 
bodies provided one form of contact, with national officials working in them 
and then returning to their own countries with something of an international 
outlook which would serve them in their subsequent domestic contacts. But 
even the international officials could not be completely denationalised. The idea 
of a deracinated official was too simple, except for the simplest type of work, 
like typing, in which nationality is immaterial. Higher up, each national must 
bring his special knowledge of difficulties in his own country—he is not an 
ambassador advocating his own national policy, but one trying to find a means 
of effecting an international policy in spite of resistance in his own country; 
as to where this resistance was likely to be insuperable and where manageable 
he should be better informed than his colleagues of other nationalities. One 
consequence was that such an official must maintain live and continuous con- 
tacts with his country and its home administration; Sir Arthur favoured an 
interchange , between national and international services. He concluded by 
remarking that the Conference had been able to deal with only a few of the 
problems of international administration, and that, as interest in the new 
organisation develops, it would be well for the two Institutes to resume the 
discussion. 


** INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ” 


Problems of International Administration 


By Professor Davip Mitrany, Ph.D., D.Sc. (Lond.) 


[Paper discussed at a Foint Conference arranged by the Institute of Public 
Admunistration and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. | 


: A PVANCES in policy and government within a State generally come about 

through the interplay of popular demands and political leadership. That 
has rarely been the way with progress in international government. Whatever 
measure of common action has been achieved since the rise of nationality has 
been rather against the grain of general sentiment and policy. Every step 
has been contested, often retraced, and only gained under pressure of necessity. 
We have seen this happen in our own time. Never has the need for joint 
practical action, as apart from military alliances, been more glaring than in 
the two world wars and the great economic depression between them; and 
never has joint action gone farther than in the two wars. But the same 
circumstances have also brought out the halting attitude of governments and 
public opinion towards that need. In 1918 the effective inter-Allied war controls 
were hastily broken up on the morrow of the Armistice with total disregard 
for the needs of reconstruction—in saying that the idea of continued joint action 
filled him with “complete horror,” Mr. Hoover was merely putting a personal 
accent upon a general policy. During the great depression of the ’thirties leaders 
everywhere insisted that the trouble was due to extraneous causes beyond their 
control. But instead of following the logic of that remarkable admission, that 
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even great and rich countries could no longer control their own fate, they 
rushed backwards into the fold of national planning. 

A change in that general attitude is more opportune now than it might 
have been in 1919 or 1930, and it is also more urgent. First, because every- 
where, in Europe especially, we shall be faced with desperately heavy tasks of 
reconstruction which could only be done well, if at all, through joint action. 
Still more helpful could be the determined interest of the masses everywhere 
in social improvement and security. These new goals demand action by public 
authority, and it will either ‘be international, such as the Hot Springs plans for 
agriculture, or it must be national, such as the interesting new Indian plans 
with their bias towards economic autarchy. National plans and national action 
would harden the State within its limits more than ever before. Again, the 
new sense of responsibility towards backward areas provides a fine field for 
international action; but without it the “rich man’s burden” may only breed 
rivalry between the Powers in the Middle East, in China, and in Latin America.1 
In all these directions it is patent that international action would be more 
effective than national action; and that international plans must be set in 
motion before national plans and action have solidified. 


2. These needs and opportunities require closer international action than 
in the past, and suitable types of international administration. Broadly and 
briefly, we have to move on from sporadic international co-operation to forms 
of continuous international government. The change in outlook which this 
implies might be illustrated from the rehabilitation loans of the League of 
Nations. As a principle they were a vast improvement on the haphazard 
loans, often with political strings, formerly made from government to govern- 
ment. The League loans to Austria, to Hungary, etc., were granted after 
enquiry by a body of international experts; the money was raised internationally; 
and its use was supervised by agents of the League. Yet all that international 
machinery was used to strengthen separate economies, instead of helping 
each by furthering co-operation. This is not a criticism of those concerned, 
let alone of the League of Nations. Our outlook was simply not mature enough; 
it still could see international action only in terms of national usage. Now we 
begin to realise that an international system which is to last and grow must 
take over and co-ordinate certain activities hitherto in the keeping of the 
national State, just as the State has increasingly to take over activities from 
local bodies. The closely inter-related modern world needs for its peaceful 
development joint and continuous social action where it is either in the nature 
of things or needed to avoid conflict; and like any other system of government 
such action must be capable of adapting itself to changing needs and conditions. 
Only the range would be new and the forms fitted to the political fabric of the 
World of States. 

In the earlier past, when States were largely self-sufficient, the ordinary 
diplomatic and consular machinery was enough for handling the limited affairs 
between them. But during the nineteenth century the opening of new lands, 
the discovery of new materials, the tremendous development in communica- 
tions, made the peoples of the world truly interdependent. While this unified 
the world materially it divided it politically into a growing number of sovereign 

1 Extract from Public Policy Digest. Review of “Petroleum and American Foreign 
Policy,” by Herbert Feis (former economic advisor to the State Department). Commodity 
Policy Studies No. 3 from: Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California. 
“Urging that PRC and the State Department clarify their aims, Mr. Feis suggests that 
all governments interested in the oil fields of the Middle East should co-operate in the 
formulation of a unified programme for their development. Such a policy could lead to 
a ‘programme for assuring all the United Nations ample oil supplies on favourable and 
equal terms—an oil-resources pool for their common use.’” 
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States; and the working of these two opposed trends complicated as much as 
it enriched the content of international relations. That is easily seen from the 
variety of problems, new or newly recognised, to which the machinery of inter- 
national relations had to be adapted. 


3. The new needs were met largely by the growing practice of international 
conferences; but this also meant that contacts between private groups and 
individuals became increasingly necessary. Two things might be noted about 
those international activities. First, that the great official conferences were 
almost wholly concerned with the politico-diplomatic field. In the economic 
field there was nothing like the attempts of the Holy Alliance and later of the 
Concert of Europe to build up something like a European Watch Committee; 
or like the effort of the Hague Conferences to work out a system of inter- 
national law and order. The international problem, even after the last war, 
was regarded as a matter of making the world safe for free national enterprise 
and competition, for international laissez-faire. Secondly, in keeping with that, 
even essential activities were obstructed because of private interests or prestige. 
England opposed joint action to deal with epidemics for fear that her shipping 
might be harmed, Germany and Austria refused to join the International Public 
Health Office because it was set up in Paris, and so on—actions which must 
soon appear to us as hardly less peculiar than the concern of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century ambassadors with precedence for their coaches in the streets 
of Western capitals. 


4. The growing habit of meeting in conference proved a sense that these 
international relations could not be left to chance; indirectly that was seen also 
in that as the century wore on conferences were no longer gatherings of kings 
and princes, but increasingly of responsible ministers who engaged a country’s 
policy rather than a ruler’s will, and who were bent upon practical agreements 
which would work. These early attempts did not always achieve their ends, 
largely because there was no machinery for carrying out their decisions. The 
next stage was expressed in efforts to secure by a number of means continuity 
in policy and “follow-up” in action. First, instead of being called ad hoc, 
conferences tended to become periodical, like the Hague Conferences, and 
also more technical in their approach. Secondly, there was often a small staff 
to prepare the conference and afterwards to put its decisions into effect. Thirdly, 
in a number of cases small permanent bodies were set up which operated between 
the general conferences. 


Indeed, one of the characteristics of international action in the past century 
was the growth of unions or bureaux, usually set up by an international confer- 
ence convened for that purpose, entrusted with specific subjects, and with 
permanent machinery for carrying out the work and also for securing necessary 
changes. The International Telegraph Union (1865) was among the first, but 
perhaps the best known and the most successful is the Universal Postal Union 
(1875). The need was obvious and the task harmless, yet even here there was 
at first opposition because it might infringe the sovereignty of ‘States. Two 
points are worth noting about this service. First, it continued even during 
the two world wars, postal services between enemy countries being carried on 
through neutral lines, and everywhere resumed in full automatically as soon 
as fighting ceased. The second point is that in a way the service had become 
a fragment of international government: it links up in a chain of their own the 
foreign mails divisions of the national post offices which to that degree, and 
for that purpose, form something like a world service with an administration 
and function of its own. One could mention a good many other unions, 
institutes and bureaux with differing constitutions and tasks—some of which 
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have not prospered like the Postal Union—but they are sufficiently well known, 
and here we are interested more in the general trend of international administra- 
tion. 

A great number of private international bodies also came into being during 
that period for a variety of objects and in varying forms. They usually used 
the conference method, with a general assembly on which all members were 
represented, a small executive to act between sessions, and often a permanent 
bureau for maintaining continuity. 


5. The rapid development of the past hundred and fifty years has trans- 
formed in that way the whole substance of international relations, not only by 
creating new problems but also by quickening, on a social plane, the sense of 
international community. - Many of the facilities upon which a modern country 
depends have been secured through international action, and the barrier of 
technical complexity which seemed to obstruct agreement was broken through 
the co-operation of experts with a lively sense both of the difficulty and of the 
necessity of agreement. The growth of regular practical collaboration, like the 
earlier change from royal to ministerial conferences, led to a corresponding 
change in personnel engaged in such work. “The trend of international 
administration during the past twenty-five years,” wrote a student of the 
subject,! “has been away from political and diplomatic influence. More and 
more organisations are being set up on the theory that purely technical problems 
can be separated from political problems, and that technical co-operation on 
the part of national administrative services can be brought about successfully 
in the international sphere without the interference of the political departments 
of the member States.” This has led to the increased use of technical instead 
of diplomatic personnel as members of international conferences and institutions; 
secondly, and still more significant, it has led in the countries concerned to a 
growing devolution in the conduct of their international affairs. 

Evidence of a tendency to decentralisation in foreign relations is apparent 
in two directions: first, in the method of conducting negotiations with regard 
to a number of questions which involve foreign agreements; and, secondly, in 
the performance of administrative actions arising out of such agreements, many 
of them requiring notification of changes in national practice to the inter- 
national agency. In both directions the same tendency appears to break away 
from customary diplomatic channels. Perhaps that may prove the real way in 
which democratic control of foreign relations could be effectively achieved. The 
change was discussed with reference to Great Britain in a valuable article by the 
late Dr. Bailey? of the University of London. He noted that the growth of 
international intercourse “is raising new problems and, in soliciting solutions 
which must from the nature of the problems be international, has encouraged this 
process of throwing upon the several Government departments certain tasks 
which bring them into official contact with foreign Governments and international 
organisations.” Postal, maritime, sanitary, and other services in the various 
countries can thus discuss and settle their technical problems directly, without 
passing through the complicating network of diplomatic and political censors. 
The practice of direct communication and collaboration between the permanent 
officials and experts of the several national administrations not only is necessary for 
good performance but it also helps develop a healthy international sense among 
national civil services. In this way the ground is being prepared for the seem- 
ingly inevitable development of an international section within each of the 
national governmental departments. 

1Gordon Shipman, dissertation on “International Administrative Unions.” 
(Columbia University, 1932.) ¥ 

2 Article in Economica, November, 1930. 
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Foreign Offices often are left merely with the function of registering such 
agreements. Even where Foreign Office channels are still used, technical details 
are prepared by competent departments. “Gaps in the wisdom of the Foreign 
Office are more clearly realised as international relations grow more technically 
complex.” The practice has been hampered by the traditional conservatism 
of Foreign Offices, which are unwilling to surrender their traditional role of 
having their say in all that happens beyond the border, especially when some 
dispute arises the tendency is to bring it back into diplomatic channels. But, 
as Dr. Bailey said, “the conception of ‘foreign policy’ as a clearly enunciated 
set of principles consistently applied by the Foreign Secretary and his sub- 
ordinates during the lifetime of the Government has become largely a fiction. 
The modern State is brought into contact with other States in almost every 
aspect of its national existence . . . the strands of modern international relations 
spread to every nook and cranny of the governmental machine and weave a 
pattern as complex as that of domestic administration.” 

This tendency was quickened by the needs of the first.Great War which 
required urgency and action more than protocol, and direct contact between 
responsible officials. As a consequence almost all the conferences on post-war 
problems consisted of competent experts from appropriate departments. This 
transference of common problems to the calmer atmosphere of technical discus- 
sion was greatly encouraged also by the League of Nations. It is significant 
that in recent conferences which have prepared plans for post-war international 
co-operation in the economic and social fields (Hot Springs, Atlantic City, 
Bretton Woods, etc.) the British Foreign Office was either not represented at all 
or more by courtesy through observers. 


II 


6. Whatever else the League of Nations may have done or not, it was not 
effective in the field of economic co-operation; and the spectacular attempt at 
the London Conference of 1933 to work out an international economic policy 
also broke down completely. This suggests that the old experiments are no 
longer enough for present needs and conditions. The reasons are not far to 
seek: —(i) Economic problems have become more intense and complex because 
they are now shot through with an intense social purpose. (ii) As a consequence 
economic action is now planned, directed in one way or another by the State, 
and so in fact a political process. Many activities which in the nineteenth century 
were carried on by private groups and bodies are now taken over by national 
authorities; unless these new agents are co-ordinated internationally some of 
those activities will lapse or shrink, so that in fact we would be moving back- 
wards. If, therefore, the problems of nineteenth century free economy could 
be met by sporadic co-operation, those raised by the controlled economy of 
the twentieth century can be met only by equally planned international co- 
operation. There must be a correspondence between the general nature of 
national economics and that of international economics; it is not possible without 
loss and the risk of conflict to try to maintain international laissez faire under 
national planning. 

To meet the needs and effects of modern economic and technical develop- 
ments, and the new ideas of social responsibility, industrial countries are having 
recourse increasingly to regulation by legislation. It deals not with those lasting 
principles of democratic society which were at issue during the past century, 
but with practical matters, apt to change frequently and rapidly; hence the task 
has to be broadly delegated to administrative bodies with the right and the duty 
to make rules and to modify them so as to meet new situations or a new view 
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Foreign Offices often are left merely with the function of registering such 
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are prepared by competent departments. “Gaps in the wisdom of the Foreign 
Office are more clearly realised as international relations grow more technically 
complex.” The practice has been hampered by the traditional conservatism 
of Foreign Offices, which are unwilling to surrender their traditional role of 
having their say in all that happens beyond the border, especially when some 
dispute arises the tendency is to bring it back into diplomatic channels. But, 
as Dr. Bailey said, “the conception of ‘foreign policy’ as a clearly enunciated 
set of principles consistently applied by the Foreign Secretary and his sub- 
ordinates during the lifetime of the Government has become largely a fiction. 
The modern State is brought into contact with other States in almost every 
aspect of its national existence . . . the strands of modern international relations 
spread to every nook and cranny of the governmental machine and weave a 
pattern as complex as that of domestic administration.” 

This tendency was quickened by the needs of the first.Great War which 
required urgency and action more than protocol, and direct contact between 
responsible officials. As a consequence almost all the conferences on post-war 
problems consisted of competent experts from appropriate departments. This 
transference of common problems to the calmer atmosphere of technical discus- 
sion was greatly encouraged also by the League of Nations. It is significant 
that in recent conferences which have prepared plans for post-war international 
co-operation in the economic and social fields (Hot Springs, Atlantic City, 
Bretton Woods, etc.) the British Foreign Office was either not represented at all 
or more by courtesy through observers. 
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6. Whatever else the League of Nations may have done or not, it was not 
effective in the field of economic co-operation; and the spectacular attempt at 
the London Conference of 1933 to work out an international economic policy 
also broke down completely. This suggests that the old experiments are no 
longer enough for present needs and conditions. The reasons are not far to 
seek: —(i) Economic problems have become more intense and complex because 
they are now shot through with an intense social purpose. (ii) As a consequence 
economic action is now planned, directed in one way or another by the State, 
and so in fact a political process. Many activities which in the nineteenth century 
were carried on by private groups and bodies are now taken over by national 
authorities; unless these new agents are co-ordinated internationally some of 
those activities will lapse or shrink, so that in fact we would be moving back- 
wards. If, therefore, the problems of nineteenth century free economy could 
be met by sporadic co-operation, those raised by the controlled economy of 
the twentieth century can be met only by equally planned international co- 
operation. There must be a correspondence between the general nature of 
national economics and that of international economics; it is not possible without 
loss and the risk of conflict to try to maintain international laissez faire under 
national planning. 

To meet the needs and effects of modern economic and technical develop- 
ments, and the new ideas of social responsibility, industrial countries are having 
recourse increasingly to regulation by legislation. It deals not with those lasting 
principles of democratic society which were at issue during the past century, 
but with practical matters, apt to change frequently and rapidly; hence the task 
has to be broadly delegated to administrative bodies with the right and the duty 
to make rules and to modify them so as to meet new situations or a new view 
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of old situations. All these conditions are reproduced in the international field; 
and so in a growing measure have to be the devices for dealing with them. 
International administrative agencies have often had to be given power to make 
and amend rules, though sometimes this power has simply grown out of their 
activities. But all that is rather haphazard, and the inadequacy of existing 
arrangements has irked many people into demanding an international authority 
which would bring some order into the working of this motley of agencies and 
activities. There is a danger, however, that perfection of form might come to 
be a constraint upon the working realities of the slowly emerging international 
community. It is already evident that the nations more readily grant executive 
authority to bodies entrusted with particular and strictly defined functions. 
Mr. Burge in his paper draws attention to the fact that even within the limited 
framework of the ILO a similar specialisation of functions has been found more 
effective.1 


7. The need for international agencies with executive power in itself 
postulates that their functions must be clearly defined and limited. And the 
varied nature of the problems to be dealt with almost prescribes an equally 
adaptable variety in administration. The worst that could be done would be 
to try to force these developments into some general pattern, to give priority 
to form over performance, or to press for action before the need for it is accepted. 
The need for the joint control of epidemics is clearly proved; the need for some 
joint control of civil aviation is widely anticipated; the need for joint develop- 
ment, especially of more backward areas, may be obvious but has not taken 
shape. Flexibility in administration is therefore in the nature of things; also 
for the important reason that in many cases action may still have to be carried 
out through national agencies, and there is an infinite variety in method between, 
for instance, Soviet controls and relatively free economies, between unitary 
States like France and federal States like America. 

More concretely one might indicate, in a broad way, three types of inter- 
national authority with some relation to function. (i) Advisory and co-ordinating 
authorities, where both the performance and the means for it are mainly national, 
as in the case of agriculture; the organisation contemplated at the Hot Springs 
Conference would seem to be of this type. (ii) Executive control over the 
distribution of means, where some general material (essential minerals, rubber, 
oil, etc.), limited in supply or in its geographical distribution, is needed by all 
countries for national use. (iii) Direct administration, where the performance 
itself would be international, usually a service—such as aviation, ocean or Danube 
shipping, or regional land transport, etc., in Europe or South America. 
“ Security” also might be considered as a function falling within the last 
category. 

It will be a real problem of international statesmanship to safeguard any 
such experiments from overstrain and verhaps collapse through hot-house forc- 
ing methods, and keep them sufficiently flexible to be adapted to the rapidly 
changing modern world. Hence it is essential to distinguish between those 
functions which are by their nature advisory and those which should be execu- 
tive, and to avoid the over-zealous tendency to change advisory bodies into 
executive (as has lately been apparent in the ILO and in certain private sugges- 
tions concerning the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission) or to extend 
their field beyond their assigned and natural function. Agriculture, for instance, 
is governed so much by local conditions that it would be rash to try to direct 





1“ In general therefore it seems possible to say that the tendency now is to diminish 
the insistence upon exact uniformity of conditions as the goal, to attach less importance 
therefore to the legal processes of ratification and to devolve some of the functions of the 
Conference to specialised bodies of a more or less similar composition.” 
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it internationally, beyond some plan for the distribution and adjustment of crops, 
for improvements in methods, for research, and so on. On the other hand, 
projects like the Alcan (Alaska~Canadian) Highway could not be carried out 
except through an authority with full executive powers. The Chicago Confer- 
ence on civil aviation ended in arrangements of very limited scope, but it is 
doubtful whether control of civil aviation could be effective, in the face of a 
strong competitive tendency, except under some joint executive. Air control 
in Europe before the war, which did not go far, practically by-passed the Transit 
and Communications Section of the League under the separate Air Navigation 
Convention, and, outside of that even, through agreements between governments 
and air companies. 


8. There is some excess of zeal also in the demand for a comprehensive 
international economic control. We have ‘not come to that even within national 
economies, except in war-time or in totalitarian States. That does not mean 
that the separate agencies, each with a function of its own, could or should 
work in watertight compartments. Co-ordination is clearly necessary; but it 
should come about when and in the measure in which it is needed. Here, again, 
it may be helpful to suggest certain types of states, as showing the need for 
flexibility. .(i) Within the same group of functions there would have to be 
co-ordination either simply for technical reasons or for the sake of a common 
policy. Rail, road, and air transport in Europe would need technical co- 
ordination in regard to time-tables, etc., and also a wider co-ordination if there 
is to be a distribution of passenger and freight traffic for the most economic 
performance; and all this might be done by some general body, perhaps on the 
lines of the American Federal Commerce Commission. Again, the work of 
agencies responsible for the control of minerals would have to be co-ordinated 
with those looking after possible synthetic substitutes. (ii) The next stage might 
be the co-ordination of several groups of agencies, where their activities meet 
or cross each other. For instance, the demands of communications agencies for 
rolling stock, ships, etc., may have to be co-ordinated with the demands of other 
agencies involving the same materials and industries, by some such agency as 
the inter-Allied war controls. (iii) The third stage would be the co-ordination 
of working functional agencies with any international planning agencies. An 
International Investment Board or an International Development Commission 
might help to guide the growth of functional agencies into the most desirable 
channels, for the best economic use of existing resources, for ironing out cyclical 
trends, and so on. Co-ordination of such a general nature may in some cases 
amount almost to arbitration between functional agencies; and regional boards 
or councils like those of the Pan-American Union might be used for adjusting 
regional differences. (iv) In so far as it may be desired to keep alive a general 
view of our problems, i.e. to lay down ends rather than means, and a general 
watch over the policies of the various agencies, some representative body could 
meét periodically. These are indeed the functions which are contemplated in 
Chapter IX of the Dumbarton Oaks scheme for the Economic and Social Council 
of the new international organisation. This Council, and the General Assembly 
in which all States would have a voice, could discuss and ventilate general 
policies and be the vehicle of public opinion. It could not be given power to 
have an independer: »olicy of its own, not only because this might turn out to 
be at odds with the policy of national parliaments or governments, but also 
because, as we have already said, the range of problems to be covered is so vast 
and conditions so changeable that no general assembly could deal with them 
practically. The enunciation of general economic and social ends would fall 
properly within its scope, but conditions of performance must be left to the 
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PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


agencies responsible for each particular task. To try to mix the two could only 
do damage either to the reputation of Council and Assembly or to the effective- 
ness of the working agencies. 


Ill 


9. Constitutional problems developing along this line would also have to be 
adapted to and solved in accordance with the character of the several agencies— 
whether we are dealing with the powers of a particular agency, with the repre- 
sentation of various governments, with internal organisation and personnel, and, 
obviously, with questions of finance. Finance and personnel are being deait 
with in another paper, and only a few general points need be mentioned here. 
It is clear that while advisory agencies would be dependent on continuous con- 
tributions from governments, executive agencies might acquire an autonomous 
budget of their own, as in the case of the European Danube Commission. The 
nature of personnel will also have to be adapted to the needs of each particular 
task. All one need say here is that conditions must be such through security 
of tenure, adequate pension rights, etc., as to give the recruits for such inter- 
national work the possibility of devoting themselves to it unreservedly. The 
M.E.S.C. has shown what can be done in an area starved of technical efficiency 
where the staff is predominantly technical and scientific; just as the secretariat 
of the League, which at first did not quite know what it was meant to do, showed 
that a capable and internationally minded staff could develop a fruitful initiative 
of its own. This kind of work will not grow and prosper unless we can build 
up gradually something like an international civil service, inspired by opportunities 
for service to and through the world community and free from pressure from 
national influences. To that end the more developed countries must help to 
train personnel from the less developed countries, through some measure for 
educational lend-lease, so that the proper choice by qualification should not result 
in a too one-sided choice by nationality. 


10. The question of powers has been confused by the extreme attitude 
taken by many reformers, some of whom demand the “ surrender” of national 
sovereignty, while others insist that nothing should be done which might in any 
way infringe it. There is no need for the first and no advance possible with 
the second. Sovereignty is a legal concept, a status, which could be 
“ surrendered ” only to some world State or government. On the other hand, 
every arrangement between States, by treaty, convention or pact, brings with it 
a voluntary limitation in the exercise of their sovereignty by the participants. 
In the case of joint international activities this really amounts to the sharing of 
certain sovereign rights; that for some clearly defined, and usually limited, pur- 
pose the participants agree to exercise their rights jointly. It would be the 
same whether those rights were exercised directly through a common council, 
like the present war controls, or indirectly through a common autonomous 
agency to which, for a particular task, and for as long as it is performed, those 
rights would in effect be transferred. The nature and degree of the powers so 
to be transferred would clearly depend upon the nature of the-task and on the 
needs of its performance, so that powers may be increased or reduced as justified 
by experience. If powers are transferred in relation to a given task which, by 
common agreement, is to be done no longer separately but jointly, the powers 
must in the first place clearly come from those who had formerly been engaged 
separately in that task.! 

leg. in the 1937 Sugar Agreement the number of votes given to each country were 
arranged in proportion to the quotas of sugar exported or imported. 
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There is little sense, therefore, in another popular demand, that of full 
equality of all States in the control or performance of various international 
functions. It would already be a great advance if those States who own important 
resources—of shipping, oil, minerals, etc.—were willing to place their. use under 
some joint control. But they are hardly likely to do so if control were vested 
in a majority of “ have-nots”; executive power will inevitably have to go together 
with capacity for performance. Norway, that is, could claim an outstanding 
place in regard to shipping, Holland and Rumania in regard to oil, South Africa 
in regard to gold, and so on. In that way, taking the economic field as a whole, 
any tendency to domination by the Great Powers would be reduced and all 
countries would have their say in the general discussion of policy. The various 
joint agencies would work under a system of public control, and inequalities in 
representation would be incidental to the task and would vary with it, and not 
be of privilege and fixed. Moreover, that inequality would be put in the service 
of a common interest, measured and satisfied in accordance with practical needs. 
In that way the less powerful and wealthy peoples would at least get a measure 
of real equality; not the voting equality of political democracy but the working 
equality of social democracy. 


11. The task of the coming international organisation will be to build up 
the reality of a common interest in peace; a peace, however, which would not 
merely keep the nations peacefully apart, but would bring them actively 
together—which would be nothing more nor less than the idea and aspiration 
of “social security ” taken in its widest range. For without co-operation in the 
economic and social fields it is not to be hoped that any new system of security 
will be effective; there cannot be political unity among the Powers while they 
are engaged in competitive rivalry in the economic field. The failure of the 
Chicago aviation conference, the competition for oil concessions in Persia are 
but small signs of things that might come. On the other hand, unless we have 
international security every country which has the means will have to plan 
nationally for defence. Moreover, international controls and agencies may prove 
to be indispensable for security even in a direct way. The new warfare makes 
use of all the ordinary materials and means of production; to prevent prepara- 
tion for it is a task which can no longer be performed by military general 
staffs but only by functional agencies watching their respective sectors of produc- 
tion in the common interest, so as to check any possible misuse of resources for 
aggressive ends. 


Above all, this, as General Smuts has said, is the “ social century.” The 
universal pressure for social reform everywhere is creating new needs and also 
new opportunities. It is changing utterly the relation of the individual to the 
State, and equally that of the national community to the world. Nineteenth 
century nationalism rested mainly on cultural and other differentiating factors, 
so that the setting up of national States inevitably meant division in the world. 
At present the new nationalism rests essentially on social factors, which are not 
only alike but cannot make good progress in isolation. National plans everywhere 
show a remarkable similarity of aim and purpose, however much local conditions 
and outlook may make for differences in method. There is therefore a central 
interest in all of them which clamours for their being linked together in the 
most suitable practical way, instead of hamstringing the new goals by fidelity to 
outgrown administrative divisions and instruments. Without that, whatever else 
they may be or achieve, national plans could not help but be politically damaging. 
In the past political reasons were apt to lead to economic action, now the 
tendency is for economic needs to impel political action. The methods proposed 
are in many cases incompatible with the needs of other countries and could only 
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lead to mutual dislocation and disruption for the supposed good of each of us. 
The fine new social purpose cannot be conceived in conflict. Conflict might 
bring full employment, but not a full life, let alone a free life. Individual freedom 
within the State could not long survive such international anarchy. The simple 
truth would seem to be that the State has become too weak to ensure us social 
security and too strong to allow us individual liberty. 

Briefly, one might put it that the historical function of the nineteenth 
century was to restrain the powers of arbitrary authority, and this led to the 
creation of “ political man ” and likewise of the “ political nation.” The function 
of our time is rather to develop the social scope of authority, not by protecting 
the rights of the citizen against it, but by satisfying his needs in co-ordinating 
them with it. Internationally, too, it is no longer a question of defining fixed 
relations between States but of merging them actively—the workaday sense 
of the vague talk about the need of surrendering some part of sovereignty. Even 
through the earlier hesitation and vagaries of international action one can see 
a continuous evolution—an evolution continuously related to the perennial changes 
in national life. There is a clear thread of progress to be discerned in the 
advance from fitful royal gatherings to regular political conferences, and from 
these, through the working of the technical factor, to international unions and 
bureaux. With rare exceptions, in the past these agencies have in the main 
had the character of secretariats, policy and execution being outside their scope; 
this was still true of the League Secretariat and even of the ILO. In this era 
of planning the inevitable next step is to move on from the secretarial to the 
executive stage, to create wherever needed international agencies with administra- 
tive functions and powers of their own. Such an advance is bound to be experi- 
mental; therefore there is everything to te said for dealing with each task. 
separately. The difficulties of one need not thus embarrass the other, and, 
especially, by tying up each international strand functionally we need not be 
hampered by differences in the economic and social organisation of the partici- 
pants. There will be ample opportunity for co-ordinating the several activities 
as and when the need arises; and here one might add that the working, and 
especially the co-ordination of functional activities, would build up not only 
sectors of international administration, but gradually also a body of international 
administrative law, which in the end might do more towards unifying the world 
than attempts at codifying abstract rules and principles. International society 
will acquire a living body not by our pledging each other in solemn pacts and 
charters but by our working together in the humble tasks of everyday life. 


FOOTNOTE 


Many interesting points were raised in discussion, but I will take up only two, both 
of which bear on that aspect of the problem which underlies much of the present 
discussion—namely, whether the prospects of the future international organisation depend 
on ‘starting it with far-reaching formal powers or with a more moderate working outfit. 


(i) It was suggested by a distinguished speaker that the Economic and Social Council 
(of the Dumbarton Oaks: scheme) should do quite a bit more than ventilate opinion in 
this field and perform the co-ordinating functions envisaged for it. I am sure that in 
time we shall realise the need for some central economic body. But, first, the need is 
not yet generally accepted. Secondly, most countries are about to revise their economic 
organisation and are unlikely to allow another line of policy to be worked out by some 
international forum. Thirdly, in so far as they come to accept such a forum, it will 
have to be one to which they must be willing to allow, if it is to be of any use, a 
substantial degree of authority; that could not be if the body is to be a fairly large 
one, with popular rather than purely official representation, and with a correspondingly 
wide freedom of discussion. Any attempt to widen from the outset the formal authority 
of the Economic and Social Council would inevitably result either in the clipping of 
its real powers, or in the passing of its policy-making function irito the hands of a small 
“inner cabinet” of the representatives-of the big and wealthy States. If these States 
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work together in the economic field, the scope and authority of the Economic Council 
will grow; but the Council could not now make them co-operate, no matter how much 
apparent authority we may give it. 


(ii) It was also suggested that the Judiciary of the new organisation should be given 
a greater part—also a very desirable goal. But, first, a judiciary is only one of the organs 
of a comprehensive political system; its authority is derivative, it cannot be autonomous, 
standing above and going beyond that of the general system. Secondly, the judiciary can 
only interpret existing law and agreed rules of conduct; but there is no useful body of 
international law; the whole international field is too new and loose and varied, and 
too uncertain for equity; and any attempt to start with a codified law, if the judiciary is 
careful of legal form, as judiciaries have to be, may result actually in holding up practical 
advances, as has often been the effect of the constitutional intenpretations of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

One can appreciate the wish to move forward bravely, but I think it is true to say 
in regard to progress in our own States, that it has not been a case of institutional and 
constitutional changes bringing about practical advances, but rather of their having marked 
the consolidation of advances which had gradually become accepted practice. 

D. M. 


Personnel and Finance 


By CHESTER PURVES 


[Paper discussed at a Foint Conference arranged by the Institute of Public 
Administration and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. | 


N the following paper space does not permit of more than a summary descrip- 

tion of a very few of the principles and problems of an international adminis- 
tration in the spheres of personnel and finance. Further information on these 
and other cognate problems is contained in various publications to be found in 
the library of Chatham House. 


I.—PERSONNEL 


1. Functions of an International Secretariat 


The functions of an international secretariat may be briefly described as 
being to make the necessary preparations for the discussions and decisions of 
the meetings of national delegates and the experts on whose recommendations 
many of those discussions and decisions must be based, and to communicate the 
decisions thus reached to the governments whose task it is to put them into 
execution. This description is inadequate because it fails to bring out the often 
arduous and always delicate task of negotiation which precedes the taking of a 
joint international decision, but it suffices to mark the main difference between 
the functions of the international civil servant and those of his national opposite 
number. 

Both, in the highest grades, are concerned with policy-making, but whereas 
the national civil servant will also be charged with the actual administrative 
execution of a policy once it has been adopted, the international civil servant 
can only work, in this respect, through the medium of the national administra- 
tions. In other words, after an international agreement has been adopted, its 
provisions have to be carried out by national and not by international instruments, 
though the latter may sometimes receive extensive powers of supervision, e.g., the 
League Council’s rights in regard to minorities and opium, the Mandates Com- 
mission, the Permanent Central Opium Board, etc. 
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PERSONNEL AND FINANCE 


2. The International Civil Service 


In so short a paper as this certain assumptions have to be taken for granted. 
The main assumption here is that there is general agreement that some form 
of permanent international civil service has been proved by the experience 
of the League and the I.L.O. to be not only perfectly feasible, but also to be 
the only practicable solution for world organisations. While the responsibility 
for the framing and adoption of any agreed international policy must rest with 
the several governments acting conjointly, the preparatory work and its effective 
presentation demands the existence of a body of men and women able to take 
and present the international point of view, and never more so than when there 
is a clash between national and world interests. It is thus not only necessary 
that the stafi—or those at least who have a say in policy—should be free from 
national bias. They must be immunised against national pressure as well, and 
it was with this object that the League eventually came to demand an oath of 
loyalty from all new entrants to the service and to establish a staff pensions 
fund designed on somewhat novel lines. For it is obvious that a seconded 
national official, however deep and genuine his sympathy with the aims and 
ideals of the organisation to which he is temporarily attached, is bound to keep 
an eye on his position on the home country on which his subsequent career 
and the provision for his old age will depend. 

This does not mean, of course, that seconded national officials should 
never be employed in an international secretariat. Such temporary attachments 
can have very useful results both for the seconded officer himself and for his 
international colleagues, as well as for the national department to which he will 
return and the branch of the international secretariat to which he is for the time 
being attached. But experience has shown that there must be a hard core of 
international officials holding life appointments from and owing allegiance solely 
to the international institution itself. Indeed, this is essential if the time of 
national delegates and experts is not to be wasted. A permanent staff can deal 
much more efficiently and expeditiously than can one collected ad hoc with the 
preparations for and the actual running of a large international meeting. And 
only a permanent staff can carry on all the research work which precedes the 
making of international policy and which must be based on a comprehensive 
documentation such as can only be collected at a world centre. 

Specialists must of course be employed for ad hoc technical jobs, but by 
the nature of their work they do not need long-term appointments. They are 
engaged upon special contracts and conditions of service which need not detain 
us here. 


3. Recruitment: Conditions of Service 


Recruitment to an international civil service is, of course, in many respects 
similar to recruitment to a national service. But those points in which it differs 
are sufficiently novel to warrant careful consideration. 

The League Covenant lays down only two rules as regards the staff of the 
Secretariat: they are to be appointed by the Secretary-General, and all posts 
are to be open equally to men and women. To these other provisions were 
added by the staff regulations, the most important of which are designed to 
ensure that full account is taken of the necessity for associating as many 
nationalities as there are States members with the work, that the best candidates 
available will nevertheless be obtained to fill vacancies and that there is room 
for merited promotion for the staffs of the various autonomous organisations 
borne on the League’s budget. 
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It will at once be obvious that the administration has not always found it 
easy to reconcile all these requirements, which are not readily compatible with 
one another. A world organisation which is the custodian of peace needs the 
services of the very best talents available, and, as is now generally recognised, 
character is certainly no less important than intellectual abilities in the higher 
administrative posts. To combine the need for satisfying national demands: for 
an adequate allotment of posts—demands which are too often prompted by 
national prestige and even personal considerations as much as by the desire to 
make a due contribution to international co-operation—with the no less impera- 
tive need for securing men and women of the requisite calibre will be seen to 
be an extremely difficult task, especially when we remember the great diversity 
of national civilisations and administrative methods and traditions. The size 
and power of a nation afford no criterion of administrative capacity, or, at least, 
of the ability to make such capacity available for other than purely national 
purposes. Switzerland, Holland and Sweden find it easier to supply good 
material than, say, China or the U.S.S.R., which require all their native 
administrative talent at home, or India, which can offer higher salaries and 
better prospects than can be held out by an organisation like the League, whose 
rates of pay are necessarily based on those obtaining in Europe, and which, 
whatever the terms of service set forth in contracts, could not guarantee a 
permanent career in the way in which a national administration can do. Other 
States cannot be expected, in their present condition, to produce any acceptable 
or useful candidates at all. 

The same difficulty applies to promotion within the service, but here another 
factor, which is nevertheless of importance in the question of recruitment by 
nationalities as well, comes forcibly into play—the small numbers of the inter- 
national staffs and the necessity for spreading the highest posts of all among the 
different nationalities. There is no room here to discuss the ways in which 
the staff regulations sought to mitigate the lack of really good prospects of 
promotion, but the criticism often directed against the salary scales adopted at 
Geneva and The Hague invariably overlooked this important element as well 
as the speculative side of an international career. The officials of the League 
accepted the speculation. None of them, so far as I know, has complained 
because he has lost the toss. 

A word may be necessary on the system of recruitment. The regulations 
lay down that examinations shall be held whenever practicable, and this rule 
is invariably followed with excellent results for all posts of the non-administrative 
grades. Written tests are not, however, it is nowadays generally agreed, the 
only or the most infallible means of securing the best recruits. For a service 
in which character is of paramount importance the interview is indispensable, 
and should probably command marks as high as those given to the examination, 
and, perhaps, even higher. Besides, there are serious difficulties in the holding 
of written examinations for candidates of different nationalities, even where they 
all have the same mother tongue. It is therefore to be recommended that while 
the competition for vacancies on the permanent staff should be thrown open as 
widely as the circumstances permit, the final criterion in the selection of candi- 
dates must be as complete a knowledge as possible of his antecedents and the 
opinion formed by the interviewing board of his suitability for the post. 


4. Diplomatic Immunities 

It might be thought unnecessary to deal with this subject in a necessarily 
summary review, but national practices vary so widely that attention should be 
drawn to one important aspect. The officials of a world organisation have, by 
the nature of their work, to travel frequently and extensively. Hitherto, they 
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have had to content themselves with a national passport. ‘They have had no 
special international document equivalent to a national passport, though it is 
the Secretary-General’s practice, in a limited number of cases, to provide his 
agent with a certificate that he is travelling on the business of the League. This, 
however, does not replace the national passport, that is to say, it is not recog- 
nised by international treaty or agreement Some such international passport, 
which will be recognised at least by the States Members of the world organisa- 
tion, would, however, appear to be indispensable—and that not merely for reasons 
of prestige; for it has been the practice of some countries to furnish their 
nationals members of the staff with diplomatic passports, whereas others do not. 
Before the present war, it would have seemed inconceivable to those brought up 
to the British way of life that a State which is a member of the League should 
refuse a passport to one of its nationals on the international staff. But such has 
been the case. With the sudderi conversion of countries to the one-party system, 
incidents of this sort became by no means uncommon, even though the 
State concerned was still a member of the League. It would seem unduly 
optimistic to expect an early return after this war to the liberal practice of the 
pre-1914 era, and so long as passports and visas are required, it would seem to 
be indispensable that the officials of the new world organisation should be 
provided with a special form of passport, recognised by international agreement, 
to enable them to travel on its business without hindrance. 
* . - « 


Such, in brief and inadequate outline, are two or three of the major 
questions of personnel that will inevitably confront the administration of the 
new world security organisation. There are others, no less important, which 
cannot be treated here. To those who would have liked me to deal with such 
general problems as the high direction of an international secretariat, the language 
problem, the relations between the Secretary-General and his staff, and the 
employment of women or matters of a more particular character such as the 
staff pensions regulations and their special provisions to meet the peculiar needs 
of the international civil service, the relations between permanent officials and 
temporarily seconded officials and specialists, the methods of staffing an inter- 
national conference, I can only offer an apology and refer them to other less 
abbreviated surveys. 

* x * * 

A word, however, is required on a proposal of recent origin, prompted by 
the expectation, which appears likely to be realised, that the future world 
organisation will be composed of a much larger number of autonomous agencies 
than was the case with the League of Nations, situated in different countries 
and each employing its own staff. For reasons of economy, convenience and 
efficiency it will almost certainly be found necessary to achieve a far greater 
measure of unification of the different staffs and administrations than was possible 
in the past. The need for co-ordination in order to avoid overlapping and 
waste, to ensure better prospects of promotion and change of work and environ- 
ment for the staff, to prevent clashes in the dates of conferences, for which the 
supply of trained and skilled staff is invariably short will, it is suggested, lead 
to serious consideration of the possibility of setting up a central administrative 
commission for all staff matters, including recruitment. Not the least of the 
services which such a commission could render both the organisation itself and 
the heads of the different secretariats would be to relieve them of the worry 
and anxiety inseparable from the necessity for coping with the too frequent cases 
of national pressure for appointments for which there is no other justification. 
This last consideration may sound strange in British ears, but there are still too 
many countries which have not yet arrived at an impersonal view of such matters. 

* * * * 
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II.— FINANCE 


A British statesman, who was among the founders of the League, expressed 
the opinion that if ever the League foundered it would be upon the rock of 
finance. And while it is true that thanks largely to the financial foresight and 
the diplomatic talent of the present Treasurer of the League many of the 
services of the Secretariat, the great majority of those of the International 
Labour office, besides those of other affiliated bodies and funds, have been able 
to weather the storm, it is equally true that there was never a year in which 
the administrators of the League had not to fight for every penny asked for in 
the budget, not only to meet new work voted by the Assembly, but also for the 
pursuit of work already on the stocks. An extreme instance of the captious 
frame of mind with which too many delegates to Geneva were wont to review 
the expenditure of the League is provided by the question put by one never- 
satisfied member of the budget committee, who asked what was the reason for 
the increase in the salaries budget of a section whose staff remained the same 
as in the previous year. Nor was he altogether reassured by a reference to the 
necessity for providing for normal salary increments. To those who know the 
facts it is a commonplace that many of the most promising efforts of the League 
were handicapped by an understandable, but not always well-informed, insistence 
on economy, and that this was one of the indirect methods chosen by its 
opponents to render it ineffective and thus to bring it into disrepute. 

But lack of financial elbow-room is a complaint common to nearly all 
administrations, and while even a brief review of the problems of international 
administrations would be incomplete without some reference to the stringent 
and hampering economy imposed upon the League, it need not perhaps detain 
us longer here. The purpose of this study is to give a survey, necessarily very 
brief, but not, it is hoped, so brief as to be misleading, of the main principles 
governing the financing of existing international organisations, with special refer- 
ence to the League of Nations. 


1. Sources of Income 


The sources of income open to an international agency are of various kinds. 
They are— 

(a) the annual contributions of States Members; 

(b) endowments; 

(c) gifts; 

(d) receipts from sales, e.g. of publications; 

(e) fees for services rendered; 

(f) annual contributions of unofficial bodies, e.g. national institutions pur- 
suing the same objects as those of the international institution and 
having the right to participate in the latter’s work; 

(g) interest earned on investments. 


Which of these sources is used will depend upon the nature, composition 
and aims of each institution, e.g. the method of fees for services rendered is 
specially suitable to a body like the Universal Postal Union, that of gifts and 
endowments and private subscriptions to one like the International Red Cross. 
The League of Nations’ budget, which comprises those of the Secretariat, the 
International Labour Office, the Permanent Court of International Justice and one 
or two other subsidiary agencies, is alimented for by far the greater part by the 
annual contributions of the States Members, which are voted by the general meet- 
ing of the Assembly held, in normal times, each September, and are payable in 
gold francs. The object of this latter provision is, of course, to avoid the 
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possibility that the estimates might be completely frustrated by the fluctuations 
to which national currencies are liable. The determination of the amount of 
each member’s contribution, or the allocation of expenses, as this process is 
termed at Geneva, is a problem which invariably gives rise to some of the 
liveliest debates at the Assembly. The question bristles not only with tech- 
nicalities but also with all manner of political and other problems of special 
intricacy and delicacy. A special committee was set up to deal with it, and 
the solutions which it has recommended on the basis of such factors as national 
budgets, economic data, etc., have been generally accepted as reasonable and 
fair. 


Of the other sources of revenue mentioned, the League has benefited by 
gifts, to the acceptance of which certain conditions are attached by the Financial 
Regulations, and by endowment in the case of the library. This endowment 
fund was the result of a typically generous impulse from America, being the 
gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The question might be explored whether the 
system of endowment might not be developed with advantage. It would appear 
to be particularly suitable for the financing of non-political, fairly constant aims 
such as epidemiological and economic intelligence, medical, social and economic 
research, whose needs can be estimated for some years ahead and whose work 
has no or only very little political significance. Its chief advantage would be to 
lessen the risks which seem to be inevitably bound up with the collection of 
annual contributions to an international organisation. More important still, 
endowment would free this non-political long-term work from the vicissitudes 
which are likely for some time to come to attend the financial arrangements 
made for agencies whose primary aims are political. Such endowments might 
be constituted by various means, gifts from private organisations and persons, 
funds in the nature of “entrance fees” from governments, surpluses from the 
organisations’ budgets, etc. The system is, needless to say, not recommended 
in the case of political aims, the needs of which vary from year to year and 
sometimes from month to month. The expenditure estimates of the depart- 
ments thus endowed would, of course, be voted in the usual way by the 
Assembly each year. 


Whether a body like the League could derive income by charging fees for 
services rendered or from contributions from non-official bodies seems very 
doubtful. It might prima facie seem only fair that individual States profiting by 
special services should make some payment therefor; on the other hand, it might 
be held that such services rendered by the international community on behalf 
of one of its members should be regarded as being given in the interests of all, 
and thus not suitable for remuneration by payment of a fee. Similarly, it is 
difficult to suppose that an institution whose membership consists of sovereign 
States could agree to accept contributions from any but governmental sources, 
since it is the very essence of democracy that there should be no taxation without 
representation, and an unofficial body could hardly expect to be given the right 
to participate in the discussions of sovereign States, except in a purely consulta- 
tive capacity. On the other hand, contributions may be accepted from States 
not members of the League towards the payment of the expenses either of 
autonomous organisations, e.g. the International Labour Office, to which they 
have been admitted without being required to join the League as a whole or 
even of those departments of the League’s work, e.g. health or economic, in 
which they may be permitted or invited by the Assembly to take part, again 
without becoming full members of the League. Such contributions are used to 
reduce those payable by the Member States. 
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2. Framing and Adoption of Budget Estimates 


Of its very nature the general assembly of a large international organisation 
cannot remain, as a national Parliament can, in more or less continuous session. 
It meets but once a year, and at this annual meeting is requested to approve the 
budget for the next financial year. The estimates of the League budget have to 
reach the governments three months before the opening of the Assembly in 
September, though this requirement is qualified to the extent that proposals 
for new work not foreseen when the original estimates were drawn up must be 
in the hands of governments one month before the meeting. To reach the 
States Members within the required period the estimates have to be examined 
and approved by the Assembly’s watchdog, the Supervisory Commission, round 
about Ist May, which means that the administration must begin framing the 
first provisional estimates in February or March—this for a budget which does 
not come into operation until the following New Year’s Day. Despite, therefore, 
the fact that the League’s budget is more closely scrutinised than that of any 
national government, a certain amount of latitude has inevitably to be allowed 
in the estimates, with the result that administration has frequently been charged 
with the offence of over-budgeting. The accusation is by no means just, since 
the primary function for which the League was founded is to deal with unfore- 
seeable events which may call for heavy expenditure on an unknown scale. 
Supplementary estimates are impracticable for an institution whose general meet- 
ing takes place once a year, and hence, to satisfy the constantly reiterated desire 
of the members for the stabilisation of the League’s expenses without at the 


same time depriving the administration of the power to cope with an emergency 


at short notice, a special fund was set up, the Guarantee Fund, which makes it 
possible to meet such contingent expenditure and, while providing for the 
necessary budget sanction by the inclusion of a credit under the appropriat 
head, to reduce the total of the States’ effective contributions for that year by 
the amount of such credit. Withdrawals from the fund are made good by 
credits voted subsequently. Under another regulation States Members benefit 
directly by surpluses which are deducted from the amount due from contribution: 
in the second year following that in which the surplus arose. 


3. Collection of Contributions 


States do not pay contributions any more willingly than their citizens paj 
taxes, and the effective collection of the contributions to the League’s expense: 
voted each year is not the least of the administration’s preoccupations. Some 
States pay late, others not at all. To tide the administration over periods, 
particularly the first quarter of the year, when cash is short, a fund was estab- 
lished, the Working Capital Fund, from money provided by the member 
through the budget. This fund is not the common property of the League. 
but of the contributing States severally, so that a State which has resigned is 
entitled to be reimbursed to the extent of its payments to the fund. As the 
Working Capital Fund thus rests on a somewhat precarious basis, it was thought 
prudent in 1935 to open a third special fund, the Reserve Fund, to meet any 
extraordinary emergency. 

The question of the arrears of payments to the League’s expenses has been 
subject to widespread misunderstanding and to the grossest misrepresentation. 
It may not, therefore, be out of place once more to place the situation in it 
true light. During the period 1919-1942 only 2.7 per cent. of the total income 
budget remained unpaid, though to this must be added 1.57 per cent. for con- 
solidated arrears and 4.47 per cent. for contributions cancelled with the Assembly’: 
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assent, largely in view of national disasters due to acts of God, such as earth- 
quakes, floods, etc. All the rest was ultimately paid up. But there is no good 
reason why an international institution should be unable to collect its revenues 
up to 100 per cent. Governments do not tolerate non-payment of taxes, and a 
world security organisation is not a club, to which the League has too often been 
likened, a luxury that can be dropped in bad times and resumed when things 
improve. It is either a necessity or it should not exist at all. It may therefore 
be worth while to indicate summarily a few of the proposals which have been 
made for overcoming this situation in the case of the League’s successor. 

It should first of all be pointed out that international institutions have no 
corporate personality. If they cannot be sued, neither can they sue. And this 
lack of corporate personality results in uncertainty not only in their legal but also 
in their financial situation and necessitates the adoption of makeshift measures in 
their dealings with governments, with the business world, and even with their 
own staffs. Thus special arrangements have had to be made for the opening of 
banking accounts in national territories. Again, for the settlement of disputes 
relating to business contracts, recourse has to be had to arbitration, the League 
not being amenable to municipal law. So, too, for dealing with governments 
whose contributions fall into arrears the imprecise and laconic drafting of the 
relevant requirement of the Covenant (Article 6, paragraph 5) and the absence of 
any provision for suitable and easily applicable penalties has obliged the adminis- 
tration, with the aid of a special committee of the Assembly, to enter into delicate 
and embarrassing negotiations with defaulters, since publicity, the only weapon 
in its hands, has not always been effective. This situation has given rise to a 
proposal that the future United Nations organisation be endowed by a special 
international agreement with corporate personality recognisable in both inter- 
national and municipal law, and that for the settlement of disputes with govern- 
ments as to the non-fulfilment of their legal financial obligations towards it the 
organisation should have a right of redress before the Permanent Court of 
International Justice or some similar body. 

Other remedies proposed, some of which have already been examined and 
rejected by authoritative opinion, are for the collection of interest on payments not 
received by a stipulated date; the allowance of a rebate to good payers, on whom, 
in the last resort, it falls to make good the deficiencies of backward contributors; a 
provision whereby contributions to the organisation should form a first charge on 
the assets standing to each country’s credit in the Bank of International Settle- 
ments or any other international banking organisation that may be set up; the 
earmarking of certain items of national revenue on which the contributions 
would have a prior lien; the charging of a fee for services rendered to individual 
States as opposed to the community of nations; the grant of powers to the 
administration to raise loans either on the analogy of Treasury bills or of the 
loans raised under League auspices on behalf of certain countries, e.g. Austria, 
Hungary, etc. 

There is no space in which to examine these suggestions, but of the last 
it may be observed that as in the past the money has always been made avail- 
able, in one way or another, without charge, the raising of interest-bearing 
loans might be thought unnecessarily expensive and cumbrous. 


4. Questions of Exchange 

Questions of exchange have a peculiar importance for an international 
administration. Whereas it is possible and necessary, as has already been 
indicated, to have a fixed though fictitious currency for the income budget of an 
international agency (in the case of the League, the gold franc), the latter is 
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inevitably constrained to make its payments in the different national currencies. 
Supplies are obtained from the most economical source, e.g., paper from Norway 
or Sweden, typewriters from U.S.A., Roneo machines from Britain, etc. Com- 
missions have to be despatched to distant countries and require to be supplied 
with the currency of each territory through which they pass. Pension annuities 
have to be paid to retired officials who have gone home to all the ends of earth. 
And so on. At present all such transactions are subject to any exchange restric- 
tions that may exist, and it is not difficult to foresee a situation in which such 
restrictions might prevent the administration from carrying out certain financial 
obligations and might even make it impossible for the agency itself to carry out 
its tasks. It would therefore appear necessary to have some special international 
agreement conferring on international institutions immunity from all such controls 
and restrictions, just as the League enjoys immunity from direct and, as far as 
possible, from indirect taxation. If, indeed, as seems probable, the future world 
organisation takes the form of a number of agencies in different countries linked 
to a central assembly and a central administration, some such arrangement will 
be inevitable. 


5. Supervisory Commission 


At the centre of the financial administration of the League lies a body 
appointed by the Assembly and known as the Supervisory Commission. It 
consists of seven members chosen mainly for their general qualifications, only 
one of them being necessarily a financial expert. Its main function is to act as 
adviser to the Assembly and the Council on all financial aspects of the League’s 
work and administration. It examines the preliminary budget estimates drawn 
up by the administration and passes them with any comments and suggestions 
for modifications to the governments. It receives the auditors’ reports and 
controls expenditure with a view to satisfying itself that the object for which 
each credit was provided has been, or is in course of being, attained by the 
most economical and appropriate means. It co-ordinates the work of the different 
autonomous organisations borne on the budget with a view to avoiding over- 
lapping and waste. It regulates establishments and advises on the conditions of 
service of the staff. The extent of its utility and authority may be gauged from 
the fact that in the impossibility of holding an Assembly during the war that 
body has conferred upon the Supervisory Commission power to take all financial 
and administrative decisions in its name, and such decisions have the same force 
as if they had been taken by the Assembly. 

The foregoing is by no means an exhaustive list of the tasks undertaken 
by this central committee, which has acquired an experience, knowledge, and 
authority such as will be indispensable in the new League which, it is hoped, 
will emerge from the discussions at San Francisco. 


6. Other Questions 


Space is not available to do more than enumerate a few of the many other 
problems that are special to an international institution such as the League. 
The most important are the powers and status of the Treasurer, who may in- 
evitably be required to take decisions affecting the accomplishment of the 
organisation’s aims; questions of the investment of the organisation’s funds, the 
purchase of property, construction of buildings, etc.; the placing of contracts for 
supplies; the implementation of the staff pensions fund regulations, etc., etc. 
Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the multiplicity and the complexity of 
the tasks confronting the financial administration, many of which are without a 
parallel in national life. 
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Some Aspects of Administration in the 
International Labour Office 


By M. R. K. BurGE 


[Paper discussed at a foint Conference arranged by the Institute of Public 
Administration and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. | 


ccyN 1918 we demanded a series of progressive measutes to give the people— 

the men and women in factories and mn-ines, in offices and shops, in the 
fields and on the seas and in their homes—better conditions of work and life, 
a fairer share of the world’s wealth, a greater measure of security. The peace- 
makers of 1918 did not and perhaps could not give us what we asked. Instead 
they gave us an instrument designed to produce, through the collective agree- 
ment of Governments, employers and workers, the reforms that we judged 
necessary for the peace of the world. They gave us, and we accepted, a post- 
dated cheque in settlement of our urgent, reasonable and pressing claims. The 
instrument—the [LO—has not been able to give us all that we believed right, 
but it has so far fulfilled the promise of its Constitution that we have never 
lost our faith in it or wavered in our support of it.” 

Thus Mr. Hallsworth, the British Workers’ delegate, at the International 
Labour Conference held in New York and Washington just before “ Pearl 
Harbour.” 

The origin of the ILO was briefly this: —World War I was more obviously 
political, less obviously religious than World War II; in its later stages Labour 
movements were regarded as pawns for the politico-military strategists; Labour 
in the victorious countries tended to regard itself as entitled to a reward for its 
services to the political machine; in the defeated countries there was something 
like revolution. The Allied politicians, therefore, were in a mood to be agree- 
able to Labour; but Labour’s demands were not very practical—indeed, to-day 
the suggestion that the Peace Treaty could have established the 8-hour day is 
almost naive. 

There were in London a group, chiefly civil servants, who were familiar 
with the pre-war semi-official organisation, the International Association for 
Labour Legislation. They, as advisers to Mr. George Barnes, one of the pleni- 
potentiaries at Versailles, were really responsible for producing the ILO: the 
“instrument ” designed to produce the social reforms which the workers had 
wanted outright. 

It was perhaps an accident that the ILO was made a separate organisation 
and not a Department of the League Secretariat: the accident of the Labour 
unrest in Europe, the accident of the British production of a plan more detailed, 
in some respects, than the Covenant itself. It was, however, deliberately decided 
that the ILO must be linked with the League; and, secondly, it being recognised 
that the inclusion of an ILO in a Peace Treaty was an innovation, a Preamble 
to its constitution was written to justify it. This preamble made two important 
postulates: first, that social justice was a prerequisite of peace, and, second, 
that the purpose of international labour agreements was to effect progress in 
one country in order that progress should not be impeded in another. 

Not only was the International Association for Labour Legislation converted 
into an official machine but several very important changes were made. 
Employers and workers were given an official place in it; the old procedure of 
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a technical followed by a diplomatic conference was telescoped into one confer- 
ence; provision was made for the conference to meet annually; and a Governing 
Body was created both to control the Permanent Department, or Office, and— 
its most important task—to decide the Agenda of the Conference. Of the 24 
members of the Governing Body 12 were Governments; and of the 12 Govern- 
ments, 8 were to be there permanently as Chief Industrial States; this was a 
deliberate plan to give them a special influence on the agenda of the conference. 

Three important points were much debated in Paris. Should the confer- 
ence possess real legislative power? That is, should its decisions be binding 
upon the participating Governments? The decision was negative. Secondly— 
in a sense a secondary question—how could Federal States be accommodated? 
The decision was that they should be allowed to treat Conventions (which 
in fact were Treaties) as though they were recommendations (which are in the 
nature of cogent advice). Thirdly, the proportion of Government representation 
was made double that of either the workers or the employers—as against proposals 
that the three parties should have equal representation. It is plain that there 
were many compromises in the process of the creation of the ILO. 

It must always be remembered that it was not what Labour had demanded; 
it was offered, so to speak, as what Labour should have demanded. Consequently 
the agenda of the first conference, which was prescribed by the Peace Treaty 
itself, covered some of the measures which Labour had demanded as part of 
the Treaty. These naturally were matters that were of special concern to the 
industrialised States, so that at once the ILO was embarked upon the course 
not of remedying conditions in backward areas because they were an obstacle 
to progress elsewhere, but of trying to secure progress on a level front in the 
industrialised countries. To this fact must be added both the need to give the 
Conference well-defined objectives in its early years, and secondly the concern 
of the first Director, Albert Thomas (a man to whom no tribute could be too 
high) to secure the support of Labour for the instrument that had been given 
to it. This naturally led first to insistence that Labour in industrialised countries 
could benefit directly from the work of the ILO, and secondly to efforts to 
secure the ratification of conventions adopted at the early conferences. Ratifica- 
tions were made almost the touchstone of success; and ratification implied a 
high degree of identity, and not merely similarity, of conditions throughout 
the countries affected. This no doubt explains why the example set by the 
first conference in making special allowances for less advanced countries, both 
in Asia and in Eastern Europe, was not followed by its successors. 

The conference was given a legislative role but not the power to impose 
its legislative enactments. This led the ILO into great difficulties where the 
subjects handled were of what may be called high political significance. (The 
effort to secure the 8-hour day or 48-hour week is the obvious example.) It 
was argued, here that a particular phrase in a Convention made it impossible to 
ratify, here that the national legislation was already in conformity with the 
Convention, here that another country was not in fact carrying out the Conven- 
tion (though it claimed to be so doing). These difficulties might perhaps have 
been overcome if the Governments had preserved the mood of 1918. But the 
zeal for social progress diminished in the years that followed the war; and the 
system of representation in effect gave the Governments complete control of 
the legislative process. ‘ 

Efforts were made to meet at least one type of criticism; machinery was 
created to provide for a scrutiny of the legislation adopted nationally to apply 
Conventions. This, however, served to buttress the theory that there must be 
identity of conditions; and it may be questioned whether it encouraged ratifica- 
tion of Conventions by States where highly scrupulous application would be a 
matter of real difficulty. 
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The theory of the need for identity also involved the question of the 
Federal States. Obviously, the fact that a Federal State was not asked to ratify 
a Convention provided a strong argument for use by the opponents of ratifica- 
tion in any non-Federal State. It should, however, be added that not much 
was heard of this until the United States joined the organisation; but in the 
meanwhile, use was made of the fact that it was not a member. 

The effort to prevent the disappointment due to minor points, even un- 
fortunate phrasing in a Convention, took the form of slowing down the legisla- 
tive process. In general, the plan adopted was the spending of two years in 
framing a Convention. One or two notable successes were achieved in this 
way, of which the Dockers Convention is usually cited as the most striking, 
for this was a document almost as detailed as a national Bill; yet even so the 
Convention had to be amended within a few years of its adoption. 

But progress was still slight in major political questions; and the whole 
procedure was slowed down—even to some extent for the subjects of a less 
controversial kind where considerable success had been achieved. This discus- 
sion of the ILO’s difficulties should not obscure the fact that a number of 
reforms were most successfully handled—particularly in such technical fields as 
accident prevention, or the provision for the payment of wages to ship-wrecked 
seamen. 

These remarks relate especially to the first dozen years of the ILO’s exist- 
ence. When it came to embark upon social insurance it achieved a considerable 
measure of success in the adoption of Conventions, though these have not yet 
been extensively ratified. These, however, were adopted at the time when the 
ILO was moving to a new phase—the tendency to regard a standard of conduct 
as more important than identity of conditions. Nor should it be inferred from 
what has been said above that the record of ratification of Conventions is bad. 
The fact that some 800 ratifications have been registered is a remarkable sign 
of the development of an international labour code. It is however possible, 
by analysing the record in different ways, to draw as many conclusions as to the 
value of particular Conventions, the zeal of particular States or the effectiveness 
of particular ILO procedures. The value of such analyses can easily be exagger- 
ated, for after all if the immediate securing of a high percentage of ratifications 
was the real proof of success, Conventions could easily enough be drafted with 
that aim—and the social condition of the world left without any effective 
betterment. 

But naturally the difficulties to which allusion has been made, and the 
effort to solve them by slowing down the legislative process, were disappointing 
to the workers. The slowing down was additionally awkward both because 
measures sometimes lost their value with the passage of time and because the 
political atmosphere in one or a number of countries sometimes changed while 
a subject was in course of treatment. 

Two other and hopeful tendencies, however, revealed themselves: first, 
the countries newly created or recreated after World War I began to look to the 
ILO for general guidance in their planning of their social conditions, and, 
secondly, the difficulty over ratifications led not indeed to the discovery but to 
the popularising of the truth that even an unratified Convention in fact could 
establish a standard. This was particularly true of the Washington Hours 
Convention. : 

Meanwhile, the world’s economic situation made social progress increasingly 
difficult in the industrialised countries. The ILO constantly found that it was 
confronted by situations in which only economic solutions could be effective; 
and it had no power to deal with economic issues, though it established its 
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right to make suggestions. Possibly, however, this situation facilitated (though 
it did not inspire) another development—the attention which it began to devote 
to the conditions of primitive peoples and of dependent territories. 

The Constitution itself showed little interest in what are often loosely 
called problems of native labour. There were, however, allusions to them; and 
the creation of the Mandates Commission and the fact that the Office sent a 
representative to it, proved a stimulant. A series of measures was successfully 
put through the Conference, until to-day there is virtually an ILO Charter in 
this field. This is a long step from 1921 when the French Government con- 
tended that it was outside the competence of the ILO to deal with agricultural 
workers. Thus it can be said that the original assertion, that backward condi- 
tions in one country are an obstacle to progress elsewhere, came to receive as 
much attention as the theory that, since peace depended upon socia! justice, 
progress must be made within the industrialised countries. 

Thus it is possible to discern the emergence of the principles that general 
standards may be as important as identical conditions and that the lessening of 
the disparity between primitive and industrialised countries is an essential 
international task. The actions of the latest session of the Conference—that 
held at Philadelphia in 1944—-seem to show that these tendencies are strong. 
On the one hand definitive recommendations were adopted in a dual form— 
first, a statement of general principles, and secondly, a detailed statement of 
methods of application. It may be that future legislative decisions will take 
the form of Conventions embodying general principles, together with “ model 
codes of application.” On the other hand, one of the subjects most definitely 
selected for practical action by the Philadelphia Conference was directly related 
to the improvement of the standard of life in dependent territories. 

Let us now turn to some consideration of the actual structure of the 
ILO. First, the International Labour Conference; to it each country sends 
four delegates, two representing the Government, one the employers and one 
the workers; they may be accompanied by technical advisers. The technical 
advisers in fact handle particular questions in committee, and very often in the 
full sessions when those questions are discussed, but it is evident that a multi- 
plicity of items on various subjects on the agenda of any one conference throws 
a heavy burden upon the workers’ and the employers’ delegates, and not merely 
during a session but also between sessions. The workers’ delegate in particular 
is not usually equipped with the sort of services available to a Government repre- 
sentative; on the other hand, he is naturally anxious that the ILO programme 
should be as wide as possible. 

For historical reasons, maritime questions have always been accorded special 
treatment: that is to say, they have been discussed at special sessions of the 
Conference at which the shipowners and seamen, as contrasted with the general 
industrial organisations of employers and workers, have supplied the delegates. 
In addition a special Maritime Commission, bipartite in character, has virtually 
replaced the Governing Body for the purpose of maritime questions. This 
system is open to one obvious defect—that the timing of maritime sessions is 
always a matter for debate; there is nothing automatic about it, or about the 
meetings of the Joint Maritime Commission. On the other hand its method of 
functional representation has been so successful that, at least in the preliminary 
Commission stage, it is now to be applied to such industries as transport, 
mining, engineering. 

A further idea is the development of regional meetings. These have been 
held, with considerable success, for Latin America. Special conferences for 
Asia and the Near East have also been projected. It is possible that there may 
be further developments on these lines in connection with dependent territories, 
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perhaps divided into two or three major regions. It is obvious that when a 
problem such as “ social insurance in dependent territories ” is under discussion, 
the constitutional arrangement that, say, the British Workers’ Delegate to the 
general Conference (who will inevitably be @ British trade union official) may 
be accompanied by two advisers for this item, is insufficient to provide repre- 
sentation of the various areas, interests and views. 

Another potential development connected with the Conference is the 
suggestion that Conventions might be implemented not by legislation but by 
collective agreements. . 

In general, therefore, it seems possible to say that the tendency now is to 
diminish the insistence upon exact uniformity of conditions as the goal, to attach 
less importance therefore to the legal processes of ratification, and*to devolve 
some of the functions of the Conference to specialised bodies of a more or less 
similar composition. 

The Conference has remained a legislative body, holding only brief sessions 
once a year. The constitutional position was that the League Assembly voted 
the budget, and this had the effect of dissociating the Conference from the 
taking of a detailed, responsible interest in matters of internal administration. 
It has, however, acquired a feature which can better perhaps be described as 
parliamentary than legislative. Albert Thomas instituted the practice of present- 
ing an annual report to the Conference which surveyed not only the progress 
of the ILO but also the general social and economic scene. This was and is 
the basis for a general debate. It is true that the debate as a whole is usually 
rather discursive—some Governments use it principally as an opportunity to 
state their own policies or achievements—but it affords an opportunity for the 
expression of critical opinion, and, as such, has a real value. There has been 
an increasing tendency for Ministers of Labour to attend in person and take 
part in this general debate, and this without doubt has proved of mutual benefit. 

The Governing Body has played an important role, notably in controlling 
the Office and its finances and in drawing up the agenda of the Conference. 
It has also provided its value in other directions; it has been a useful instrument 
for the appointment of committees, for the preliminary discussion of new 
machinery and procedures, and on occasion for the ventilation of doubt whether 
about the proper scope of the Office or the conduct of Member States. It should 
be noted that its size was increased to 32 members; only 8 of 16, instead of 8 
of 12, Government seats now go automatically to the States of chief industrial 
importance. This has not produced any such result as might have been 
expected by the treaty-makers; for this the reason is, partly at least, that 
decisions are not reached by a process of “ counting heads,” and that the view 
of a great industrial country is worth more than its nominal vote. (An essay 
might well be written upon the different significances of the “ vote.”) 

The terms applied to national organisations—such terms as “ legislature ” 
and “executive *—are not exactly applicable in the international field. The 
Conference is legislative in character, but is not a legislature. Nor is the 
Governing Body an executive, although it possesses and exercises some execu- 
tive functions; it also to some extent acts, as does a national legislature, as a 
check upon the Executive. 

One or two features of importance are not always appreciated. For 
example, whilst the employers and workers can and do act as groups, with a 
group view and policy, the Governments remain a collection of Governments; 
sometimes, even, the Governments as members of the ILO or its Governing 
Body differ slightly from themselves as members of other organisations. This 
is partly because both in the Governing Body and in the Conference Govern- 
ment delegates are departmental—in a sense, technical; such a delegate is not 
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always able to foretell the political decisions which on broader grounds his 
own Government will ultimately take. Moreover, there must be some doubt 
whether the Governing Body, composed as it is, can effectively and reasonably 
delegate to some of its members the role of representing its views to the States 
either individually or in another collective capacity. This difficulty has more 
than once been apparent when the ILO has wished to influence economic policy, 

Again, the Governing Body is not in any way chosen to represent a majority 
view, in the Conference or in the world. It does not develop a collective 
policy in the same sense as a national administration. 

It is of course true that individual members, or more often perhaps the 
Workers’ Group, submit proposals for action to the Governing Body. But the 
mere fact that the Governing Body meets only for three days or so every three 
months restricts this tendency; and in addition Governments do not like their 
proposals to be rejected or amended. 

Such factors as these have all helped to give to the Director an importance 
greater than the treaty-makers probably contemplated—these factors, together 
with the personality of Albert Thomas. He it was who from the start insisted 
that most of the continuity and the initiative must come from the Office. This, 
of course, ran counter to the theory of national administration—but what 
would be sauce in a national Civil Service may be sage in the international 
field. Many of the executive functions in the ILO are exercised by the 
Director, subject to the check of the Governing Body. It is his duty to know 
to what proposals he can hope reasonably to secure assent; and it is his practice 
on all questions to enable the Governing Body to accept, modify or reject an 
Office view or proposal, rather than the proposal of a Government or a Group. 

Thus the Office has become very much more than a secretariat of the 
Conference and Governing Body, though it is that, too. It is much more than 
a machine to collect and publish the facts about social conditions, though thai 
is one of its very important duties. It has acquired the duty of initiating 
policy and of expressing a kind of collective opinion. 

This does not mean that individual officers put forward their persona 
views. It does mean that they, or the Director, seek to take account of general 
tendencies and to put forward lines of policy in the light of their knowledge of 
conditions viewed as a whole. Perhaps the simplest example, and one which 
incidentally illustrates the tendency already mentioned, to regard the genera 
standard as of as much importance as identity of conditions, is the increasing 
extent to which countries have recourse to the Office (which in fact means ti 
individual officers or sections) for advice on their national policies. It is obviow 
that an official despatched to help, say, the Bolivian Government, does no 
advocate measures which appeal to him as an individual, but those which hi 
experience as an international official show him to be both in line with world 
tendencies and capable of application in conditions such as obtain in Bolivia 
This has proved an extremely valuable activity. 

One conclusion of this very brief analysis of the position which the Office 
has come to occupy is that the selection, training and treatment of the staff i 
of the greatest importance to the life of an international institution of this kind 
This is in itself a considerable subject, though one which may seem narrow ané 
remote to those who are not directly concerned. I venture, however, to pul 
forward some remarks on the subject intended, like the present paper, rather 
to provoke thought than to answer questions. Since it is a separate and com 
paratively narrow subject, I have suggested that the note on it might be treated 
as a lengthy footnote. 

This short sketch of certain general aspects of the ILO’s history may b 
summarised as follows :— - 
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When the ILO was created to promote social progress, two lines of action 
were suggested: (a) advance on a level front in the industrialised countries; 
(b) improvement of conditions in more backward countries. 

It was the natural result of the conditions under which the ILO was 
established that the former line was followed at the start. And as a corollary 
much emphasis was laid upon the ratification of Conventions (i.e. upon the 
creation of identical conditions of work). 

Whilst important successes were achieved, progress proved very difficult 
in questions of political importance. The efforts to overcome these difficulties 
led to a slowing down of the procedure. 

Limitation of the ILO’s powers in the economic field further slowed down 
progress. 

Gradually, however, the second line of action began to be followed—i.e. 
consideration of conditions in dependent territories. Here considerable success 
was achieved. 

In addition a tendency developed to seek to establish not identity of con- 
ditions of labour but a general standard. 

Further tendencies to be noted are the holding of regional conferences and 
the development of machinery for particular sections of industry. None of these 
as yet is “ automatic ” in the periodicity of meetings. 

As regards the machinery of the ILO: the Conference has remained a 
legislative body; the discussion of the annual report of the Director is a valuable 
“ parliamentary ” addition. 

The Governing Body has proved effective in its performance of its duties of 
control (including finance) and the establishment of the agenda of the Confer- 
ence. It has also developed useful “ parliamentary ” duties. 

The Office (and the Director) has played a role of great importance. To a 
considerable extent the Director has become the Executive. The Office has 
become more than a secretariat and a fact-finding agency, though these continue 
to be important functions. The tendency of Governments to apply for aid or 
advice to the Office throws much responsibility upon the staff. For these and 
other reasons the selection and conditions of employment of the staff are of 
great importance. 





SOME ILO STAFFING PROBLEMS. 


The nucleus of the ILO’s staff was gathered together after the 1918 Peace Conference 
and the first International Labour Conference. The two Conferences brought together 
on a national basis a number of men and women connected with the new instrument or 
experienced in its field of activity (H. B. Butler, Miss S. Sanger, E. J. Phelan, C. Pone, 
Dr. Di Palma, etc.). As soon as Albert Thomas became Director he drew up a plan 
for the Office and set to work to find the additional key-men, needed for immediate 
work, by choosing individuals already established in particular fields, trying at the same 
time to spread the nationalities thus included. From the start he was rightly determined 
to have an international office and an international staff, and not one composed of nationals 
or groups of nationals in any sense claiming to be representative of their own countries. 

This obviously was the only practicable plan; men had to be found ready trained; 
there was no question of training them ab initio within the Office. On the other hand 
the work of the Office would grow—and new staff could grow with it. 

Less specialised officers were also required; an international office, owing to its 
need to work in several languages, for some types of work requires proportionately more 
rather than fewer non-technical staff than a national administration. In 1920 and 1921 
there was considerable recruitment of such officers; but because the two official languages 
were French and English, a preponderant number of recruits were French and English. 
These were recruited by means of competitive examination. 

The establishment of the ILO in Geneva led to the employment of numerous 
Swiss, for clerical and routine jobs. ‘ 

On the whole, however, the French and English officers recruited at this stage did 
not remain non-specialised. The types of work which practice showed were involved 
were (a) administrative (drafting of correspondence, summarising or editing reports and 
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preparing minutes of meetings), (b) technical (concerned with special subjects—social 
insurance, or migration, or accident prevention), (c) linguistic (in the main, translation), 
As regards the second category, it was easier to find men who had acquired some right 
to be regarded as experts in particular fields than to secure the services of men on 
the road to that position. An expert is more easily recognised than an expert-to-be, 
Consequently a number of men and women admitted by general examinations were posted 
to sections dealing with special subjects. Secondly, there is more need for continuous 
specialisation in an office like the ILO than in a national department chiefly concerned 
with administration; for the principles of administration mainly apply whatever the field 
of activity, whereas in the ILO knowledge of a subject per se is very important— 
to transfer to a section concerned to study Migration a man who for several years has 
been acquiring a knowledge of Accident Prevention is likely to be wasteful. Where 
entrants were employed as translators this tended to be transitory. Few are satisfied to 
be translators for ever. 

In this way a competent staff was built up; there were, however, two weak points. 
First, many of the staff were of about the same age. There were comparatively few 
“ middle-age ” officials; the casualty rate was very irregular; and to-day the position is 
that within a few years an important number of the officials who have borne the burden 
and the heat will attain the age-limit. This (as will be shown later) presents particular 
difficulties. A second weak point was that the proportion of French and British officials 
recruited in 1920-21 was very high; since they were mostly recruited to “train on” for 
the future, the subsequent tendency, when there was a vacancy or a new post of higher 
rank, was to look for a candidate of another nationality. 

For very soon the ILO encountered the nationality problem. Countries were—and 
still are—prone to demand as of right that they should have nationals on the staff, usually 
in fairly important ranks; and they are not easily satisfied by the argument that competence 
must be the first consideration—for one thing they never doubt the competence of their 
own candidates. Consequently, after the “big” recruiting in the early years, it was 
comparatively hard for a British or French subject to be engaged except where language 
was the primary consideration. In passing it may be observed that for reasons which 
will be discussed later this over-proportion of English and French has recurred again 
to-day; so that though an expert in Industrial Hygiene is sorely needed, a candidate 
from Cuba would stand a much better chance of appointment than one from Britain, 
even though the latter might prima facie have the more useful experience and background. 

The creation of the staff may be said to have been accomplished—not of course with 
finality—by 1922. But in 1923 came an Economy Campaign. There is no need now to 
discuss the merits, but only to record that a considerable number of officials were 
discharged (with indemnities). In a good many cases they were probably “dead wood ”; 
the product of the earliest, rather haphazard selection. 

This event, however, lent fresh importance to the question of the status of the staff, 
till then very haphazard. There was no legal process whereby the staff could enforce 
their contracts, but detailed Staff Regulations were drawn up which until 1938 
or so were looked upon by the staff as reliable guarantees. Here it is of interest 
to observe that the ILO had begun in 1920 the process of establishing small branch offices 
in eight large capitals, as well as individual correspondents elsewhere. Something like 
ten per cent. of the total staff was employed elsewhere than at Geneva, but this ten per 
cent. was never given the same guarantees as the Geneva staff. 

The Office grew in experience. It became an international Civil Service. Its 
administrative methods were a blend of national practices, and, for its purposes, better 
than any undiluted national practice would have been. Highly efficient techniques in the 
secretarial management of international conferences were evolved; if a criticism is to be 
levelled to-day, it is that there came to be too much assumption that finality had been 
reached. No doubt this was partly because the staff “grew up” with the techniques. 

The staff achieved an international outlook partly from their association with one 
another (and their presence in strength in a rather provincial city strengthened tthe 
association) and partly because (as has been indicated above) they had to provide something 
more than a response to instructions; they had to provide both continuity and impetus. 

Faults as well as merits were discernible. Some people, for example, manifest their 
internationalism by a particular readiness to criticise their own country. Again, the staff 
were sometimes accused, by particular interests, of exceeding their duties in unobtrusive 
lobbying. Again, their segregation and their need to supply continuity and initiative 
sometimes led them to forget that delegates are more than individuals. It would have 
been astonishing if there had not been faults of this kind. What was remarkable was 
the way in which they learnt to give their first loyalty to the 1LO and to its objects. 

Some may question whether permanent appointment to international posts is a good 
plan. The value has been indicated above; and no one with first-hand experience would 
doubt that an international organisation needs an international staff, rather than a staff 
composed of the exponents of various national opinions and policies. On the other 
hand, work such as that of the ILO is remote from action; the IL.O official seldom met 
in the street or street-car a man or woman who was personally pleased or aggrieved 
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because of something that the ILO had done. This may have led the staff into paths 
of excessive theory. A provision in the Staff Regulations which enabled them to go 
home on leave at regular intervals was a welcome measure of benevolence, but not a 
corrective of excessive abstraction of thought. 

With Staff Regulations came a well-defined system of payment. Salaries were on 
a liberal scale; for plain fact is that a citizen of a high-wage country with expert knowledge 
of a subject will not go and live in Geneva unless he is well paid. Nor is it feasible to 
have two officers engaged in the same work in the same room differently remunerated 
because they are of different nationality. 

Only two methods of differentiation were discovered. In Geneva there was Inter- 
national Staff and Local Staff; there were Swiss on the international staff (who therefore 
benefited unduly by the undefined element in the salary intended to recompense expatria- 
tion), but there were few except Swiss on the local staff, whose work, in almost all cases, 
was, in one way or another, less exacting. Even so, when a pension system was intro- 
duced, the local staff were given the option of paying a contribution, and so earning 
a pension, related to what would have been their salaries if they had been international. 

The other differentiation was between staff at Geneva and in branch offices. The 
latter were paid approximately as though they were in the Civil Service of the country 


. where they worked. At one time the London staff used to receive a British basic salary; 


add to it cost-of-living bonus, subtract from the total that they should have paid in 
income tax, had they been liable to it, and then add the estimated difference in value 
of pensions. This cumbersome system never produced either equality or satisfaction, for 
the chances of advancement were nil, and the staff were never humanly able to obey 
the order that they should compare their lot with the British Civil Service but not with 
thir colleagues in Geneva. Nor were they given the same privileges as regards pensions 
as local staff in Geneva. 

But generous salary scales in Geneva were not merely necessary in order to secure 
staff; they were justified (apart from questions of the cost of living in Geneva) partly 
because of expatriation and even more because the chances of promotion were so remote. 
The importance of expatriation can perhaps be exaggerated; wien the time comes for 
the ILO to leave Montreal many of the old hands will be delighted to return to Geneva 
because it has in fact become their home. Lack of promotion seems therefore more 
important. The highest posts in the Office were semi-political appointments; and the 
constant pressure upon the Director to appoint particular nationals to posts whose 
importance was recognised in terms of salary meant that promotion even to the second 
rank was rare. The initial uniformity of age was a further drawback. It followed there- 
fore that many of the staff, for reasons unconnected with their own competence, could 
not confidently look forward to any promotion throughout their service. They could not 
even expect the reward of a few letters after their names. It has already been observed 
that the pensions scheme was a contributory one. 

At its peak period the staff, all told, numbered something like 500; this was not a 
mountainous figure for this experiment in internationalism. The present United States 
Ambassador in London used to give startling and discouraging figures comparing what 
the nations were spending on preparation for war with what they were spending on 
the organisation of peace. 

The ILO could not escape the political misfortunes of the League. Although the 
United States joined it, Germany, Italy and Japan withdrew from it (incidentally each 
accession or departure created staff difficulties of the semi-representational order). The 
time came when there were signs of a fresh economy drive. Once again a number of 
officials were got rid of; but the posts were suppressed or the officials accepted dismissal 
in accordance with the provisions of the Staff Regulations. 

But this was only a foretaste of what was to come. The result of World War II, 
or rather the events of 1940, was the reduction of the staff to something like sixty officials. 
A large number were discharged; another large group were given the choice between 
resignation and the “suspension” of their contracts; the rest were retained as “key” 
Officials and for the most part transferred to the Office’s temporary home at Montreal. 

Such measures no doubt were almost inevitable. What was not inevitable was that 
the terms upon which the staff were got rid of were not in accordance with their contracts. 
Though they were compensated, they did not receive the compensation to which their 
contracts entitled them and so were less favourably treated than officers selected for 
discharge a year or two earlier; and they could seek no redress. 

Protests against the breach of contracts came only from the worker delegates. Mr. 
Hallsworth had a phrase for it, to the effect that Governments tended to mistake their 
own niggardliness for Act of God. 

For many of the staff the choice was not a choice at all. How could a Belgian 
with a wife and family, seeing his country over-run and himself in Switzerland, choose 
a payment of three months’ salary rather than an annual pension—no matter how much 
less than he had hoped to earn at the end of his service? One of the consequences of 
this was that it was predominantly the British members of the staff who chose suspension. 
Some of the conditions attached to their choice were altered after they had made it. 
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The question of nationality entered largely into the selection of the staff to be 
retained. The group finally presented a picture of (a) a core of British and French 
Officials capable of taking much of the weight and (b) as varied an assortment of nationali- 
ties as possible. 

Since it has been in Canada the Office naturally has acquired a number of “local” 
staff, who presumably will not be retained when it moves elsewhere. It has managed 
to recall a certain number of its suspended officials, but not in accordance with any precise 
policy; and considerable difficulties lie ahead. 

Suspended staff possibly assume that they have a right to reinstatement. But the 
Office may have more need of some of the officials who have resigned, and reinstatement 
of all the suspended officials would certainly increase the over-proportion of British 
and French on the staff. Nor can it be overlooked that the staff are five years older 
than they were at the time of the fall of France; to re-engage fifty-year old officers may 
seem useful than to seek new officers twenty years younger. 

Again, the staff retained in 1940 were for the most part comparatively senior in the 
Office; many of them are now within reach of the retiring age. But there are (in 
consequence of the events of 1940) few officers ready and trained to replace them; and 
it is, at the present stage, extremely difficult to get suitable younger men and women. 

Thus, on the one hand, a damaging blow has been struck at the lure of international 
service not only by inter-war history but also by the practical demonstration that contracts 
aime not to ‘be relied upon; on the other, there is an urgent need for more staff and 
very great practical difficulty in obtaining it. The general effect may well be that the 
process of building an international staff will have to make almost as fresh a start as in 
1919—the fact that there is a nucleus of experienced staff being largely offset by the 
increased difficulty of finding recruits. 

It might be argued that the breaking of the staff’s contracts fully justified the 
comparatively high salary scales; it is generally accepted that security of tenure is part 
of the British civil servant’s remuneration. It is therefore interesting to observe that the 
staff who were retained, and new or reinstated staff, had their salaries reduced roughly 
in the same measure as national officials’ were reduced by national taxation. This reduction 
is called a voluntary contribution. When it was introduced the staff agreed to it because 
they were told that thereby the number of officials discharged would be reduced; but the 
contribution was retained, without option, but with the same title, when the process of 
discharge was completed. The sum thus produced assists the Members States to pay for 
the Organisation. 


It is noteworthy that in spite of their mishaps the staff almost without exception | 


remained devoted to the ILO and to the cause which it seeks to serve. 


It may be said then that between the wars a genuine ILO Civil Service had been | 


created. Many imperfections resulting from its original improvisation had disappeared, 
and there was a prospect that there would be continuity of tradition, though there was 
a danger that thought upon the problems involved was too static. 

Not enough was done to educate Governments in their responsibilities to the staff. 
Past experiences gives no real grounds for abandoning the system of long-term appoint- 
ment, but long-term appointment is a farce without validity of contracts. 

So long, especially, as nationality plays an important role in promotion and the 


filling of vacancies, remuneration must take account not only of the price that has to be | 


paid to secure the right candidate but also of the comparatively small chance of promotion 
for the majority of the staff. 


It is, however, important to prevent the staff from being too long segregated from | 


or too inexperienced in the day-to-day handling of national problems. It should be 


considered whether interchange with national services could not be organised. All | 


national officials, it is clear, could not put in part of their service in the ILO, but 


some could do so with advantage; all ILO officials could at some period spend some | 


time in national service. 


Finally, how to reconcile the need for a competent staff, genuinely international, with 


the insistence by nations upon the inclusion in it of what they deem a suitable proportion 
of their own nationals? Three main divisions of the Office must be staffed priniarily 
to produce efficiency. First, the division that provides the secretariat for Conferences, 
etc., must be expert in the requisite languages, and a French or British preponderance 


here—assuming that those remain the official languages—could not be a matter for | 
complaint or a basis for claims. Secondly, the personnel dealing with technical subjects | 
must be competent in them, and inevitably there must be rather more nationals of | 
industrialised than of non-industrialised countries. Thirdly, the central services— | 


shorthand typists, finance, establishment—must have regard to efficiency and languages 
rather than to nationality. There might therefore—there was something of the kind 
in the pre-war organisation—be a fourth division with the role of interpreting between 
the ILO and national administrations. Here the claim for national representation could 
be met, though even here the officer’s primary loyalty should be to the ILO, not to his 
country. But such a division would in one sense involve extravagance—that is, more 
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and probably more highly paid staff than an “efficiency engineer” would consider 
necessary. 

It must however be recognised that at present international administrations must be 
more extravagant than national; it is a question of the lowest common denominator, not 
the highest common factor. 


Characteristics of an International 
Organisation 


By ARCHIBALD A. EVANS 


[Paper discussed at a foint Conference arranged by the Institute of Public 
Administration and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. | 


.% HIS paper aims at indicating some of the characteristics which it is sug- 

gested an international organisation should have from the point of view 
of its administration. It does not, therefore, deal with the general problems of 
the structure of international institutions, such as the General International 
Organisation about to be discussed at San Francisco, the League of Nations, or 
the International Labour Organisation, except to express the opinion that that 
structure should fulfil certain conditions if the administration is to be able to 
carry out its duties efficiently. 


2. In the first place, it is essential that there should be a clear-cut distinc- 
tion between (a) policy making; (b) administration; and (c) operation. This 
distinction is not the same as that between the legislative and executive authorities 
so familiar to students of constitutional theory, as, even in national government, 
policy is in practice made by both these branches, whilst the Civil Service is 
often concerned both with administration and operation. 

The tasks of making policy decisions, arriving at the best possible synthesis 
of often conflicting national interests, adopting international agreements whether 
for action or for submission to national governments for approval, and laying 
down the general directives on which the administration is to work are tasks for 
a policy-making body, and must be confined to it. These.tasks should not be 
carried out within the international administration itself. 

To the latter fall the tasks of servicing and documenting the policy-making 
body, and, to the extent approved by it, member-Governments, carrying out 
secretarial duties, providing relevant information, its work leading up to the 
presentation of suitable proposals, backed by adequate information, to the policy- 
making body. It must of course also implement the decisions of the policy- 
making body in so far as this is not purely a matter for national governments. 
This work is truly international. 


THE POLICY-MAKING Bopy 


3. What qualities should the policy-making body possess in order to enable 
the administration to function properly? 





1 This definition is different from some American usage. See, for instance, Tead: 
“The Importance of Administration in International Action” in International Conciliation 
No. 407, who defines administration as “the process and agency which lays down the 
object for which an organisation and its management are to strive, and which establishes 
the broad policies under which they are to operate. It is also the work of planning and 
directing policy at lesser levels of action.” 31 : 
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In the first place, the purposes of its policy must be such as to command 
the support of public opinion in most of the member States. Clearly, inter- 
national officials will not be able to throw themselves wholeheartedly into the 
execution of a task which does not enjoy such support. All concerned should 
feel that they are doing a worth-while job, and the policy pursued must there- 
fore be morally and socially justifiable. One.of the marked characteristics of 
the staff of the I.L.O. was their keenness, born of their faith in the justice of 
the cause, the support it received and the measure of success achieved. Equally, 
there can be no disguising the sense of frustration and disillusionment which 
afflicted some of the best members of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
when they saw how the makers of policy were evading the responsibilities assumed 
by the Covenant and ignoring the principles of the League. 

Secondly, the purposes of policy must be international in character, as no 
one can expect effective co-operation from an international staff if the organisa- 
tion itself is clearly pursuing the policies of only one or two of its members. 
Morale will certainly fall when it is suspected, as has at times been the case, 
that the staff are being made the catspaws of a great Power. International 
organisations must not become the instruments of national policy in any such 
narrow sense. 

Thirdly, the structure of the policy-making organs should be such as to 
enable clear decisions to be arrived at. Efficient administrative action is impossible 
on the basis of woolly resolutions passed as a compromise which the various 
parties often choose to interpret differently. Further, the administration must 
have the opportunity of obtaining reasonably quickly a ruling on any points of 
policy arising in the course of its work. 

Fourthly, the policy-making bodies should know where their task ends. 
They should give directions to the administration only through its chief execu- 
tive officer, or director, and direct any criticism they have to make only through 
him. They should also refrain from going into irrelevant detail on matters 
which can be more suitably handled by the staff. 

Last, but not least, the directing organs must give the administration the 
means to carry out their work; adequate funds guaranteed sufficiently far ahead 
to enable the work to be properly planned, opportunity to secure the services 
of suitable staff and to retain them, access to relevant information, opportunity 
for travel and direct investigation, and immunity from arbitrary interference by 
national agents. These facilities have hitherto been lacking. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


4. It is, however, with the characteristics of the administration itself that 
this paper is mainly concerned. It is somewhat difficult to generalise on this 
subject, as to some extent the characteristics of each international administration 
will depend on the tasks assigned to it; and these tasks are likely to be very 
varied indeed in the years to come. Some general principles may, however, 
be stressed with advantage. 


5. The administration should be an entity, with its own head. The 
organisation, as such, should have the quality of a legal person, and this should 
enable the director of the administration, acting on its behalf, “to acquire, hold 
and convey property, to enter into contracts and to undertake obligations. . . .! 
By this means the administration can handle its bank accounts, order its supplies, 
arrange for the carriage of goods and enter into current contracts without the 
legal complications which would otherwise attend these simple operations and 





1 Agreement setting up the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
Art. I (1). ° 
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which led to awkward situations in the early days of the League. “This require- 
ment has been provided for in the United Kingdom by the Diplomatic Privileges 
(Extension) Act, 1944. It may be hoped that an international convention will 
some day create the “international legal person,” deriving its existence from 
registration with, and recognition by, some appropriate international authority, 
whose certificate of registration all contracting parties would undertake to recog- 
nise in municipal law.! 


6. The organisation must clearly have control of its own funds through 
the administration. The latter must prepare the budget, and control its expendi- 
ture. It is important that funds should be assured for some time ahead, and 
that their payment be reasonably certain. If this is not so, the work cannot be 
properly planned, work started may have to be abandoned, and the morale of 
the staff will be lowered. This aspect of the matter has, however, already been 
covered in another paper.? 


7. The administration must also clearly be international in character. There 
have been cases in which international conferences or committees have been 
serviced by national administrations. This may be a possible solution if all that 
the national administration concerned has to do is to transmit documents received 
from one party to all the others or to issue invitations to a meeting. The principle 
is, however, wrong, when applied to permanent international institutions, 
and no institution thus serviced can expect to have a thriving life of its own. 
A conference or committee without a secretariat of its own can seldom make 
much progress or achieve any real influence. The disadvantages of having 
to rely on some national Civil Service to act for a permanent international 
body are only too patent, as if the responsible body takes no action it is 
almost impossible for any proposal to be put up for consideration. Further, 
in order to respect the international character of the administration, staff must 
be drawn from the nationals of as many member States as possible. They 
should be appointed on the basis of their character, integrity, and capacities 
for their task without regard to nationality. The international character of the 
staff should run through all the different divisions and sections, including branch 
or regional offices, where any are set up. The problem of reconciling the 
principle of appointment by merit with the need of securing a reasonable balance 
of nationalities among the staff and of preventing the nationals of any one 
country exercising undue influence, either owing to their numbers or their 
positions, is a delicate one. It has been discussed at some length in “The Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Future’? and the commentary thereon by the present 
writer,4 and it appears unnecessary to repeat the arguments here; the principle 
is clear. 


8. It follows from the international character of the staff that they must 
owe their allegiance solely to the organisation, and be responsible in the execu- 
tion of their duties to the Director alone. It therefore means that the official 
must be paid by the international organisation and not draw funds from his 
Government. He must be protected against any form of pressure on the part 
of his Government, and in order to prevent his actions being influenced by 
future prospects, he must have a reasonable security of tenure, supported by a 





1Cf. A. A. Evans, “ The International Secretariat of the Future,” in PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Summer Number, 1944, in which several matters discussed in this paper are more 
fully dealt with. 
2Chester Purves: “Personnel and Finance.” See also C. W. Jenks: “Some Legal 
Aspects of the Financing of International Institutions” in Transactions of the Grotius 
Society, Vol. 28, pp. 87-132. 
wae Institute of International Affairs, “ The International Secretariat of the Future,” 
pp. 17-23. 
‘A. A. Evans, op. cit. 
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pensions fund or analogous measures of social security. No international 
institution can ever hope to function successfully if the members of its staff 
remain on the payroll of, or remain liable to receive instructions from, their 
respective Governments. 


9. The senior international officials of any organisation also have another 
important task to fulfil; they must speak for the collectivity which employs them, 
On the policy-making body, individual members usually have to represent the 
point of view of their Governments. Somebody must put forward the point of 
view of the collectivity, the right course of action irrespective of short-term 
national advantage, lest it go by default. That task can be carried out by the 
international officials, who can sometimes put up proposals to their policy-making 
body conceived in an international spirit which government representatives 
would find it difficult publicly to oppose, but which no one of them might be 
prepared to propose. The international civil service must therefore be more than 
a secretariat and a documentation and research centre: it must also be 
constructive. 


10. ‘The most important characteristic of the international administration is 
that the staff must be completely interchangeable, so that, subject to their know- 
ledge of languages, it becomes a matter of indifference whether a particular post 
is filled by a Frenchman, a Russian, a Chinese, a Britisher or a Venezuelan. 
This can only be achieved when the staff are all keen on serving the organisa- 
tion as such, and through it, all the member-States, and, what is even more 
important, the people of the member-States. This was achieved by almost all 
the members of the staff at Geneva, and the demonstration that this was possible 
was one of the great contributions that the League and its associated bodies 
have made. 


OPERATION 


11. The distinction drawn above between administration and operation 
may need some further explanation. It is that between the ordinary work of a 
Civil Service, national or international, and that of a commercial or technical 
undertaking. The procedures which ensure good administration are not 
necessarily those which would make for success in business or in other walks 
of life. Further, the checks which are essential from an administrative point 
of view may be a hindrance to effective action in other spheres. It is therefore 
suggested that when an international administration is called upon, for instance, 


to buy and sell goods on any substantial scale, to conduct banking transactions » 


otherwise than in connection with its own administration, or in any other way 
to engage in production, technical research or trade, it may be expedient to 
delegate these functions to some other body, whose accounts would be separate, 
and which could adopt its own methods of work. 

The need for such action has arisen in the past only very infrequently, but 
with the possibility of inter-governmental commodity controls, and other new 
institutions, the advisability of separating the administrative and operational 
functions should be closely considered. On occasions in the past, international 
institutions delegated to some existing authority the execution of particular tasks 
for which they were not particularly fitted; thus the League asked the Serological 
Institute at Copenhagen to prepare standard samples of serum, the [I.L.O. 
arranged for the Transvaal Chamber of Mines to assist in research on silicosis, 
and arrangements were made for the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation 
to arrange for the stocking and distribution of cereals and sugar in the Middle 
East in accordance with the instructions of the Middle East Supply Centre. In 
the examples quoted, the chosen instruments were national agencies or research 
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institutes. In future, it may be found that objections will be raised to delegating 
such authority to purely national agencies, and the question of creating ad hoc 
international public corporations will arise! This would be administratively 
desirable, as their existence would enable a proper segregation of functions to 
be effected, and would permit bodies to be set up capable of carrying out 
executive tasks by personnel and procedures appropriate to them. 


OTHER MATTERS 


12. Falling somewhat outside the title of this paper, but nevertheless of 
interest, are the important questions of the degree of centralisation in inter- 
national institutions, their administrative relations with member-States, and as 
between themselves. 


CENTRALISATION OR DECENTRALISATION 


13. It will always be difficult to determine the extent to which it is desir- 
able to centralise the work of an international organisation at one place. Much 
will, of course, depend on the nature of its tasks, but there will always be a 
conflict between the administrative advantages of centralisation and the political 
and psychological necessity of keeping very closely in touch with activities in 
the member-States. The position may be even further complicated by the 
tendency to set up regional agencies. 


14. Hitherto, centralisation has been the rule. It is the fact that the 
League of Nations Secretariat and the International Labour Office were able 
to build up a world centre of documentation that enabled them to prepare 
documentation on a broad basis in a manner which no national administration 
could have done. These studies, and the development of a centre at which 
information on the legislation and practice in any country of the world could 
be obtained, have constituted a major development in the process of viewing 
mankind as a whole. There can be little doubt that such work must be carried 
out at a central headquarters. 

15. There is, however, a great danger in too much centralisation. The 
officials concerned may get too much out of touch with the reality to which 
their work relates, or, even when this is not the case, may suffer from the result 
of accusations that it is so. The aloofness of the headquarters may make it 
almost impossible to bring home to the peoples whom the organisation serves 
the nature of its work and its relation to their daily lives. The organisation may 
also suffer from some administrative bottlenecks as a result of over-centralisation. 


16. In the search for a suitable compromise the first issue is that of 
regionalism. The I.L.O. has already held two conferences of the American 
States-members, and hopes to hold a conference of the Asiatic States-members. 
Hours of work in coal mines was for a time discussed on an European basis. 
The International Labour Conference has approved the principle of regional 
conferences for the future, but they will, of course, have to be related to the 
organisation as a whole. Clearly, there would appear to be scope for regional 
branch offices of certain world-wide organisations, the areas to be covered being 
determined on the principle that to each function of government there is an 
appropriate area. The degree of autonomy to be granted to these offices will 
be difficult to determine. The Governments of the region will, no doubt, wish 
to see these regional offices administered by some committee of which they 
are the principal members, and staffed by nationals of the countries in the 





1Cf. W. Friedman, “3 International Public Corporations,” in VI, Modern Tas Review, 
pp. 185-207. 
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region. This principle must be resisted, at least to the extent of ensuring 
subservience of regional to world policies, and interchangeability of staff between 
headquarters and any region. Thus agricultural staff from the Middle East 
should be given the chance of working with the World Organisation for Food 
and Agriculture and of gaining experience in other regions, and headquarter 
staff of any nationality should be encouraged to work for a period in some 
region such as the Middle East. Therefore, while work which relates primarily 
to a given area should be undertaken by a regional branch office, the principle o 
supervision by headquarters to ensure that it is not in contradiction with work 
done elsewhere must be maintained. 


17. Apart from this question, it is clear that international institutions wil 
usually require to maintain more branch offices in member countries. These 
should not, as in the past, be staffed only by nationals of the country in which 
they are situate. They are likely to have to perform broader functions than 
those, for instance, of the I.L.O. branch offices, which were largely engaged in 
the collection of the raw material for headquarters, and the distribution of the 
finished product. It is hoped that they may develop into agencies concerned 
with the supervision of the application of international agreements, and co- 
operate closely in a number of ways with national agencies. Offices might thu; 
be needed not only in capitals, but in other cities, e.g., industrial areas, as Albert 
Thomas had once hoped. 

The administration of a number of branch offices will give rise to a number 
of problems, similar in kind to those dealt with by national diplomatic and 
consular services. Readjustments of salary are likely to present special difficulties 
as long as exchange rates do not reflect costs of living, and anomalies will arise 
as long as an international official working in the country of which he is a 
national is liable to income tax. 

One of the problems will be to ensure close and harmonious relations 
between these branch offices and the national departments concerned. The 
work of the branch offices would be frustrated if home departments were to 
regard them with suspicion, as an outside body to be dealt with only formally and 
through quasi-diplomatic procedures. Though much will depend on_ the 
personalities selected for branch offices and on their attitude, the introduction 
of a new international Civil Service into the national sphere will obviously call 
for some change in the outlook of the average national civil servant. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS WITH MEMBER-STATES 


18. One of the characteristics of the new international institutions is that they 
deal with matters which usually fall within the purview of a national department 
which, unlike the Foreign Office, is mainly concerned with a domestic issue: 
labour, health, agriculture, transport, etc. It is therefore most important that 
the international body should, as was the case with the I.L.O., have direct 
contact with the department or departments most concerned with the least 
possible formality. 


19. Though this paper is mainly concerned with the international adminis- 
tration, it may be relevant to point to the need for suitable machinery on the 
national side. In the first place, steps must be taken to ensure that the decisions 
or recommendations of the international institution, when approved, are trans- 
lated into national action. Where legal obligations are entered into, and legisla- 
tion is necessary to implement them, action is usually taken. But the position 
is not always so clear when declarations of general policy are made by national 
representatives at international conferences, or when “ 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 


passed with the assent of the representatives concerned. Several national depart- 
ments may be affected, if only to a small extent, and there is at present in most 
countries no guarantee that the officials concerned will have received any direc- 
tives in the matter, or even have heard of the policy declaration or recommenda- 
tion which affects their work. This is a matter of public administration which 
calls for early examination in view of the number of new bodies about to be 
set up. There is also a need to ensure adequate inter-departmental co-ordina- 
tion on all matters relating to international institutions, so as to avoid, for 
instance, a representative on the Fourth Committee of the League, which deals 
with the budget, frustrating a proposal put forward on behalf of his Government 
on another Committee, or one Minister making a speech to the Assembly against 
a proposal put up by one of his colleagues. 


20. Lastly, reference should be made to the desirability of taking steps to 
make it easy for a national civil servant to serve for a time as an international 
official without loss of superannuation rights or promotion. Though most of 
the international officials should hold long-term appointments, there is much to 
be said for a measure of exchange between national and international services. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATIONS 


21. If a number of international bodies are to be set up, consideration 
must be given to their mutual relations. At the policy-making level, this may 
be taken care of by the policy decisions of any general international organisa- 
tion which may be set up, by co-ordination of policy within each of the member- 
States, and by the setting-up of joint committees, where appropriate, to con- 
sider action affecting two or more institutions. 


22. From an administrative point of view, it is most desirable that there 
should be common standards as to recruitment, salaries and conditions of 
employment, and suitable administrative arrangements to enable an official to 
be transferred without loss to himself from one organisation to another. Subject 
to limitations imposed by specialised technical qualifications, such transfers should 
be encouraged, officials from any institution being eligible for vacancies in higher 
posts in any of them. These arrangements would provide better guarantees of 
permanency to recruits to the international civil service, and provide greater 
opportunities for promotion to the abler officials. 


23. It should also be suggested that many of the services carried out for 
international institutions should be, as far as possible, pooled. Thus, a common 
secretariat could give assistance in servicing conferences or committees, and a 
central research and documentation centre could provide the essential general 
facts required by all institutions, avoiding duplication, but leaving it to each 
organisation to gather such supplementary technical material as it needed and 
to draw the necessary deductions from it. 


* * * * 


24. It is not possible in this paper to go into the detailed arrangements 
through which the general desiderata outlined above might be implemented. 
Suffice it to say that the co-existence of a number of functional international 
organisations and their relations with national government services will create 
new problems of public administration which call for study by all concerned, 
whether in international or national service. The solution of these problems 
is an essential condition of the proper working of international organisations on 
which the peace and prosperity of the future so largely depend. 
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25. This paper has been written on the assumption that power will reside 
with the nation-State, and that the international institutions under consideration 
will be mainly advisory and co-ordinating. They may, however, gradually acquire 
supra-national powers and functions. The writer hopes they will, because no 
real solution either to political or economic security can be found as long as 
every State claims its sovereign right to do as it pleases. The ultimate solution 
must surely lie in international government, presumably on a federal basis, and 
when that is brought about, the task of the federal administration will be of 
the greatest importance. May the International Civil Service now to be set up 
prepare the way! 


The Abercrombie Greater London Plan 


HE Greater London Plan lacks the cohesion, the realism and the penetrating 

analysis of its predecessor, the L.C.C. Plan. Despite an appearance of having 
been hashed together by a number of people working in rather a hurry, despite 
sections which read a little too much like a Guide Book, there nevertheless runs 
through the whole work the obvious constructive influence of the great town 
planner responsible for it. 

By far the most important recommendation of this Report appears to be 
of an administrative rather than a technical nature: the suggestion for a 
Planning Board for the whole Greater London Area. As the plan states: 
“this Authority should not merely be a sanctioning Authority with power only 
to prevent . . . but should be an Authority with Constructive duties and powers 
to produce physical changes in the area. For this purpose it should have power 
to buy and to sell land.” There should also be, as the plan argues, a great 
reduction in the number and an increase in the size of planning authorities, 
through the development of joint planning committees, in areas suited by 
economic, social and traditional factors, to be united. This type of machinery 
is needed in other areas outside London, but here that need is specially marked 
because there exist 143 totally independent authorities. Nothing in the Report 
is more important than this recognition of the complete futility of hoping that 
there will be planning whilst this administrative jungle is not cleared up. At 
the same time we must be permitted to doubt the wisdom of the suggestion 
that the Greater London Planning Board should consist “ of a small number of 
eminent men.” It must consist of representatives of the democratically elected 
local authorities in the region, being responsible, of course, to the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning. 

The second most important aspect of this pian is the way in which, 
throughout, the widest possible view is taken of what really constitutes Greater 
London. The area considered is that radiating roughly 30 miles round Charing 
Cross, with a resident population of about 10} million persons. Very wisely 
the plan inclines to the view that the real limits of London go out to Chelmsford, 
Aylesbury, Bletchley, Basingstoke and similar locations. For this reason 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie suggests electrification of the railways to these points 
and their development as suitable termini. It may be remarked that, suitable 
as these limits appear to be, the idea of electrification is one which has been 
suggested time after time, and it would appear from the Report on Main Line 
Railway Electrification (1931) that if there is to be any large scheme of electrifi- 
cation it should cover all the main lines throughout the country. 
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THE ABERCROMBIE GREATER LONDON PLAN 


Having established the generally synoptic approach adopted. by the plan, 
and the importance of its concluding stress on the need for administrative reform, 
we have to consider the main thesis of the report. Broadly speaking, this 
thesis involves a radical scheme of decentralisation, radical enough to involve 
many complications, but not so radical as many “ dispersal-mongers” might 
have wished. Just over one million persons, it is suggested, should be trans- 
ferred from so-called “Inner” London to so-called “Outer” London. The 
first area is that already “ built-up,’’ roughly 10 to 15 miles from Charing Cross. 
Between this area and the “Outer” one, which spreads from about 20 to 30 
miles from Charing Cross, lies the Green Agricultural Belt five miles wide. 


Before entering into any of the more controversial details of the decentralisa- 
tion scheme, it must be observed that this concept of a “ belt” is not at all 
satisfactory. Although it is supplemented by a plea for the preservation of 
many areas in the Outer London area and of existing “ wedges” of open space 
within the Inner London circle, such a scheme is going to result in a wholesale 
destruction of good agricultural and open-space land. It is not wide enough 
to be called a “belt,” being more like a “washer,” and it is certain that if 
development is encouraged beyond it, in areas linked with Inner London, then 
areas within the belt no less than traffic across it, will increase in such a manner 
as to make it relatively useless for agriculture. Far more satisfactory would 
have been a plan to build up vast wedges of open space piercing London spear- 
wise from the far-off periphery and narrowing to a point as they approached the 
county. Such a scheme has been suggested by many others, from Pepler and 
Boumphrey, to Sir Ernest Simon in his latest book, “ Rebuilding Britain.” The 
wedge, moreover, as I have illustrated elsewhere, can become the ideal location 
for a truly modern large-scale airport. Such an airport is envisaged at Heathrow 
by Professor Abercrombie, but in the absence of a well-planned wedge it will 
lose much of its possible importance. 

Turning to the types of dispersal suggested in the Abercrombie scheme 
for Greater London, these may be defined as of three types. The first, although 
quantitatively large, is not very significant, involving as it does about 400,000 
persons moved from the County of London into the less developed parts of 
Inner London. We shall have reason to find many faults with this scheme, 
but it has none of the novelty or qualitative significance of the second dispersal 
suggestion. This relates to the creation of about eight “new” satellite towns 
in Outer London, in Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent and Surrey. Another 400,000 
are to go to these new communities. Still another 150,000 or so are to go to 
towns on the edge of the London conurbation, whilst, lastly, 100,000 are to 
be moved right away from London altogether. Amongst these we may assume 
that some will be civil servants. 

The chief objection to the first type of dispersal is that the population 
should have been catered for in the same type of way as Abercrombie suggested 
catering for the county population, not by building in relatively undeveloped 
areas, but by adopting a higher density approach to development in the Inner 
Area. The idea in this plan is that, by and large, population density in the 
Inner London area should be kept down to 50 persons per acre (about 12 houses). 
Exceptions at 75 and 100 persons per acre are specified, but the net result is 
that Croydon is scheduled to lose population, and so also are West Ham, 
Walthamstow, Acton, and so on. This is a prodigal policy which will leave 
Inner London with less and less good open space, even though it may give her 
more and more uncultivated “ private” gardens. It is a policy which has 
already set the land speculators busy hunting for budding development areas. 
The towns, like Croydon and Walthamstow, scheduled to lose population, are 
just the ones which can most profitably be developed, leaving the undeveloped 
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areas for coagulation into proper open spaces, market gardens and wider roads, | 


A policy of flat construction in Croydon from the start would have prevented | 


its appalling “ straggle” outwards to Purley and Sanderstead. 


Far more weighty objections, however, can be raised against building 
several new communities in Outer London, if these communities are going to 
be planned along the lines suggested. The plan reverts to the old “ sprawl” 





but gives ita new name. In fact the new communities suggested are going to | 
increase the “journey to work’’ and further “devour the earth where crops | 
have been.” True it is that Abercrombie makes two qualifications in regard | 
to these new communities. He wants both industry and communal facilities | 
constructed inside the communities. But this is quite unrealistic. The com- | 


munities are suggested as being limited to about 40,000 persons, at the most 


60,000, a size which cannot afford a fraction of the shopping, amusement, club, | 
educational, or local authority types of amenity which Londoners have for long | 


years been used to near the central areas. Industry simply cannot function as 
efficiently, nor can communities expect to thrive, in small groups 25 to 50 miles 


from the Metropolis, as can communities of between 150 and 300,000 only | 
10-15 miles from Charing Cross. It is one thing to encourage such small towns | 
to grow up to cater for persons coming from less developed and smaller com- | 
munities: it .is quite another thing to force people backwards from developed | 
highly nodalised London suburbs, into these sparsely developed semi-communi- | 
ties. It is even acknowledged that it will take years for the amenities and | 


factories to follow—if they ever do. For many industries moving out here would | 


mean the necessity of subsidisation and an inevitable ruination of much good 
market-garden land. 


There is nothing desirable about spreading London out over larger and 
larger areas, neither is it desirable to add “little West Hams” to big West 
Hams as is suggested. The effect of dispersal along the lines suggested would 
be to lower the standard of living of the persons (over a million) who are moved 
from the inner areas. It is not necessary to occupy hundreds of square miles 





of open country round London; her congestion can be solved without losing | 


any of it. More vertical building, greater but planned densities in the highly 
developed areas, can lead to a more concentric but less overcrowded London. 
At the same time such a policy will not lead to an uneconomic dispersal of firms 
over wide areas. Instead a few large and well-planned industrial estates can 
be planned. Instead of semi-communities, with badly paid officials, inadequate 
industrial outlets and poor amenities, such as would eventuate from the creation 
of such small “ satellites” as Meopham, Redbourne, Ongar, etc., we need fully 
developed communities released from congestion and able to function more 
efficiently. 


In any case, where some movement out from London is needed, or when 
it is necessary to draw off future intending immigrants, the places to develop 
are those already existing outside the peripheral boundaries of London. Amongst 
these places Luton, Aylesbury, Hitchin, Reading, Guildford and others, can be 
mentioned. These places are certainly not yet (as the report suggests) too 
large, most of them could do with greater diversification of industry, and all 
of them are far enough from London proper to be capable of development 
without prejudicing the agricultural improvement of London’s great market- 
gardening and milk-producing hinterland. 


All this criticism may illustrate a big difference of approach from that 
adopted by Abercrombie, but no one would suggest that much of what he calls 
for is not necessary, even if a policy of dispersal is rejected or modified. Many 
of the outer London areas will develop without any dispersal, and this is all 
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THE ABERCROMBIE GREATER LONDON PLAN 


the more certain as transport improvements on road, rail and air, are implemented 
somewhat along Abercrombie’s lines. 


There is contained in this plan yet another great plea for Government action. 
No such plan can possibly be conceived of without land nationalisation or its 
equivalents. Under present conditions, the plan is calculated to send land 
values rocketing in little Meopham and Stevenage, as also at Holmwood and 
Redbourne. Land within miles of these satellites, as also in the inner areas 
most likely to be developed, will already be receiving special attention at the 
hands of land speculators and real estate agents. 


Whatever we may say about dispersal (and it is worth noting that this 
plan is by no means as dispersal-minded as some cranks might have wished it 
to be) the planning conception looked at broadly, as well as innumerable details 
looked at closely, make this plan the work of a truly great planner. We must 
avoid “ octopus ”-like extensions of London just as much as “ ostrich ”-like 
isolation of London’s small satellite neighbours. This is clearly in the mind of 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie throughout the plan, even though it is not emphasised. 
United, the towns of this great metropolitan area can plan and prosper, divided 
they must fail to plan and will fall. Let us press for all that is best in this 
plan, especially for the unification of planning areas and the increase of regional 
planning powers. Then let London’s citizens adapt that machinery, by demo- 
cratic means, to their real needs, seeing to it that profit is made out of this vast 
map of possibility. 

In conclusion, we can do no better than quote from a leader in The 
Times:— “Government policy is doomed to be ineffectual until the recom- 
mendations of the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt reports, or some better alterna- 
tives, have become the policy of the State. Until that day, the Abercrombie 
plan (Ed. plans) will remain an interesting book from which foreigners will derive 


some profit. .. .” 
Hucu STOWELL PHILLIPS. 


Promotion in the Public Service' 


INTRODUCTION 


‘THE attitude adopted towards a promotion system depends to a large extent 
upon the approach made to the subject. Naturally, the candidate for pro- 
motion sees the system in a different way from the authority making the promo- 
tions or from a disinterested investigator. Whilst the administrator regards the 
nomination of an officer to a vacant position as an “ appointment,” the officers in 
positions subordinate to that which is vacant view it as a “ promotion.” 


Promotions are not made for the purpose of ensuring the realisation of the 
natural ambitions of officers of a “ career” public service. The real purpose in 
the making of an appointment to a position in the service is to place in that 
position the most efficient qualified officer available for selection, and the adminis- 
trator should regard this function as one of his most vital responsibilities. 





1 Memorandum submitted by Regional Group of Victoria to the Australian Committee 
on Promotions in the Public Services. 
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the public service: — 
(a) “The object of systematising careers is to provide for the well-being, 


W. V. Bradford? has laid down three “axioms” applying to promotion in | 





not of the individual worker but of the organisation .. . as an | 


efficient body of workers.” 


(6) “What properly determines the selection of people for promotion is | 
the good that their promotion will bring to the organisation in which 


they serve.” 
(c) “ The whole position presupposes an authority governing and regulating 


the organisation. That authority must take entire responsibility for | 


building human material into the fabric, which is what promotion 
is doing.” 


To these should be added, however, that the promotions system should 


meet with the general approval of the staff for which it operates. The efficiency | 
of an organisation cannot be divorced from the morale of its officers. It is very | 
much dependent upon a feeling among them that their interests, generally, are | 
being cared for and that, if they show themselves capable of bearing greater | 
responsibilities, their reward will come according to rules which provide a | 


reasonable degree of fairness for everybody. The highest efficiency cannot be 
expected from a discontented staff. Natural jealousies and disappointments on 
the part of unsuccessful applicants for promotion, fears of promotions being 


influenced by nepotism, favouritism or patronage, a belief that the promoting | 
authority is incompetent or ill-informed, or the adoption of a haphazard method | 
of selection, will undermine the morale of the officers, and inevitably cause a | 


lowering in the general efficiency of the public service. 


Thus, the most desirable promotion system must— 

(i) ensure with reasonable certainty the selection of the most efficient 
officer; 

(ii) provide equal opportunity for all officers seeking promotions; 

(iii) be accepted by the service as fair; 

(iv) be supported by a system of training officers for higher positions. 


| 


The problem is to evolve a system which will blend these principles in the most | 


advantageous proportions. 


I—THE SELECTION OF THE Most EFFICIENT OFFICER 
(A)—The Promotion Authority 


| 
It is not only essential that a good system of making promotions should be | 


in force, but the promoting authority itself should be competent, thoroughly 
conversant with service conditions, fully informed, and impartial. 

Subject to appeal to a Board constituted as suggested (infra), the Common- 
wealth system of promotion by the Permanent Head of the Department in which 
the vacancy exists is considered the most suitable. Normally such Permanent 
Head is an experienced and trained administrator with a complete knowledge 
of his Department. In making his nomination, he is not only required to observe 
the recognised basis of selection but he is aware that appeal will lie to the Board 
against his decision by aggrieved officers. 

The principal objection to this method of nomination is that the field of 
selection is invariably limited to the officers in the Department concerned. Since 
officers of all Departments have the right of appeal, the Permanent Head’s 
nomination is provisional only, and thus the real promoting authority is the 
Appeal Board. 





2W. V. Bradford, C.B., “The Principles of Promotion,” PuBLic ADMINISTRATION, 
Vol, XXI, No. 1, p. 30. 
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PROMOTION IN THE PuBLic SERVICE 


(B)—Basis of Selection 
ng, There are usually two substantial factors in the basis of selection of officers 
an | for promotion, viz., 

: (a) Seniority, and 

1S (b) Superior efficiency. 


ch Under the Victorian Public Service Act the factors of (c) length of service, 
ng (d) the nature of the work performed, and (e) good and diligent conduct, aré 
for also relevant in assessing the claims of officers for promotion. (c) might be 
om regarded as either synonymous with seniority or if distinguished treated as an 


independent factor, whilst (d) and (e) could be considered as sub-heads of the 
Id efficiency factor. 


cy | (a) Seniority 


- Seniority is usually determined by— 
ter (1) status or classification; 
a (2) length of service. 
_ In the Victorian Public Service seniority is determined by status or classifica- 


tion, the method adopted being to regard as senior the officer in receipt of the 
N§ | highest salary. Officers in this service accept the status of the office as the 
N§ | determining factor in seniority. The principal defect in this method of deter- 
mining seniority is that variations in awards and classifications upset the order 
of seniority overnight. 

Length of service is variously interpreted to mean :— 


(a) years of service in any or all divisions; 
(b) years of service in a particular division only; 
(c) years of service in a particular class or position. 


In the Victorian Public Service length of service does not determine seniority, 
but it is treated as an independent factor; thus the lack of seniority of an officer 
may be offset by his longer years of service. Length of service in this State is 
interpreted to mean the aggregate years of service in all divisions. 

The promotion of the senior competent officer rather than the officer possess- 
ing superior efficiency is generally favoured by officers of the service, more 
particularly in the Fourth or General Divisions. It is accepted as a bulwark 
against nepotism, patronage and favouritism. Provided there is a high standard 
De of entrance examination, promotion in order of seniority in the lower positions 
ly | is reasonably safe. The promoting authority, however, should be on the alert 

| to discover the brilliant officer who will ultimately fill a key position in the 


st 


1- | administration. Promotion in order of seniority is also favoured by the weak 
h | administrator as it makes selection almost automatic and thus he avoids the 
at difficulties inherent in a system which requires the promotion of the officer 


possessing superior efficiency. 
There are many and convincing arguments against the method of promotion 


d in order of seniority. Some of them may be summarised as follows :— 

(i) This method is simply an application of the rule “first come first 
of | ” 
“ served. 


(ii) Ambition is stifled and officers stagnate as they simply take their turn 
‘ for promotion. 
(iii) There is no escape for the brilliant, energetic and zealous officer who 
is condemned to serve a long period in the performance of purely 
routine duties. 
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(iv) The important posts in the Department are reached late in life and 
responsibilities are assumed by officers whose initiative and resource 
have been dulled by years of “ time serving.” 

(v) A sense of frustration causes the best officers to turn elsewhere for 
opportunities, and so the turnover of officers is accelerated. 

(vi) Promotion is not a right but must be merited. The rule of seniority 
panders to the less efficient and less competent officers and ignores 
the rightful claim, which the public has, to demand that only 
thoroughly competent persons should be appointed to offices in the 
public service. 

(b) Superior Efficiency 

(i) The promoting authority in observing the method of promoting the 
officer with the superior efficiency should be convinced that the 
method which he adopts to assist him to determine the most efficient 
applicant is the best method which can be devised. Reliance must 
be placed upon detailed and comprehensive periodical reports on 
officers, efficiency ratings, competitive examinations, personal inter- 
view, oral reports from senior officers, and so on, but whatever 
procedure is followed it is essential that the “ best ” applicant should 
be identified with certainty. 

(ii) The officer selected as the applicant possessing superior efficiency over 
any other applicant should be selected not only for the performance 
of the duties he is required to perform in the vacant position, but 
also for the more responsible positions he will be required to under- 
take in the future. The promoting authority should, therefore, in 
making appointments provide for the future as well as for the present. 

(tii) The standard of efficiency required may be described as twofold. In 
the first place, an applicant is required to have a qualifying standard 
of efficiency, i.e., a standard which would entitle him to be con- 
sidered as an eligible applicant. In the second place, a competitive 
standard of efficiency is required as amongst the eligible applicants 
themselves. The officer considered to possess the highest competitive 
standard of efficiency would thus emerge as the successful applicant. 

(iv) Officers of the service generally have no objection to the promotion 
of the officer proved to be the most competent and the most efficient 
applicant provided convincing methods are adopted to enable that 
proof to be forthcoming. 

(v) Where the basis of selection requires the promotion of the officer possess- 
ing superior efficiency and the system is defective in that it fails to 
make adequate provisions for the certain selection of the most efficient 
officer, then such a basis of selection should be abandoned in favour 
of a basis which would promote the senior competent officer, regard 
being also had to such officer’s length of service. For example, in 
the Victorian Public Service the promotion system is defective in 
that only in extraordinary cases could the most efficient officer be 
positively identified, and until a method is adopted which would 
enable the Public Service Board to ensure the selection of the officer 
with superior efficiency, the method at present adopted of promoting 
the competent and efficient officer possessing relative seniority and 
length of service is the only basis which could be observed and 
which would be regarded as fair. Any attempt by the Board to 

select allegedly outstanding officers at random would provoke bitter 
hostility from the service. 
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PROMOTION IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


(C)—The Measurement of Efficiency 


Where the work is of a mechanical or semi-mechanical nature some standard 
can usually be adapted to it and efficiency can be given a numerical classification. 
In executive, administrative or research work, there is no absolute standard and, 
if the selecting agency is not able to assess efficiency from personal knowledge, 
other methods have to be applied. 

Assessment of efficiency may be attempted in any one or any combination 
of three main ways :— 


(1) By a system of reports on the capacity, character and conduct of officers, 
either periodically or as required for specific promotion purposes. 


(2) By examination, competitive or qualifying. 
(3) By personal interview. 


Reports 


There is a strong case for some system of reporting by supervising officers 
which will give the selecting authority, in a uniform and summarised form, 
sufficient information about the character, efficiency, outlook and temperament 
of the individual employees to enable their present and potential value to be as 
fairly assessed as possible. The great problem of the reporting system is the 
establishment of a common set of values. The natural dissimilarity in personal 
standards of reporting officers is sometimes aggravated by possible distortion or 
suppression of information for a desired end. This might be overcome, to some 
extent, if the reports of the immediate supervising officers were scrutinised and 
collated by Heads of Branches, and the reports of the Heads of Branches finally 
examined by the Permanent Head, with a view to an evening up of standards 
and verification of opinions expressed. 

The report should aim at giving information on two aspects: (i) the officer’s 
worth in his present post, and (ii) suitability or fitness for promotion. » A simple 
type of report is one requiring grading in groups. For example, the “ present 
worth ” test might be reported as:— 


(a) above average of grade; 
(b) average of grade; 
(c) below average of grade; 


and the “ potentiality ” test as— 
(a) fit for special and early promotion; 
(b) fit for promotion but not exceptional promotion; 
(c) not fit for promotion at present. 


Attempts have been made in Great Britain to evolve a satisfactory standard 
report, but complete success does not appear to have been achieved. The 
Promotion Committee of the National Whitley Council (England) drew up, in 
1920, a standard Report Form which, although not adequate, was used as the 
basis for annual reports in a number of departments in Great Britain (for com- 
ments and additions see Staff Reports in the Public Service—Institute of Public 
Administration, 1936). In 1935 the Staff Side of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
mental Whitley Council submitted a new type of report which embodied some 
features of the Probst System. This form was apparently still under discussion 
at the outbreak of war. 

In Victoria there is no consistency in the use of reports for recording 
efficiency. Greatest use is made in the Education Department where the value 
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and ability of each primary teacher is judged by the District Inspector who allots | 


one of the following grades:—A, B plus, B, C plus, C, D. These gradings 
are used by the Board of Classifiers in the preparation of the Classified Roll 
on which promotions are based. A similar report is made on teachers in the 
secondary and technical schools divisions. In all cases provision is made for 
an appeal to the Director against the grading. 

This system of reports, although subject to criticism in individual cases, 
may be said to give general satisfaction to the Teaching Service. 


In the State Public Service an annual report is given by the Head of each | 


Branch, but the reports are not much more than a formality and are not used 
either to show comparative efficiency or in considering promotion. 

In the Railways Department and the Melbourne Harbour Trust no periodical 
reports of any kind are obtained, promotions being based on reports made by 
supervising officers when promotion is being considered. 

In U.S.A. various types of report have been tried to determine a numerical 
efficiency rating. The most important are those of the United States Civil Service 
and the Probst system. In the U.S. Civil Service a graphic rating form was 
instituted in 1923 and was in use till 1934 when it was discarded because it 
placed too much responsibility on the rating officer. (See H. Finer—“ Theory 
and Practice of Modern Government,” Vol. II, Appendix 1; or L. D. White— 
“Principles of Public Administration” (1939 Edition), page 378.) In 1935 
the Civil Service Commission adopted a simpler form (White op. cit. page 381). 
This eliminated numerical ratings and substituted five broad categories, excellent 
to unsatisfactory, derived from three relatively simple judgments of performance, 
productiveness and qualifications. This form is apparently still in use. 

Mr. J. B. Probst, Chief Examiner of the St. Paul Civil Service Bureau, 
invented and developed a rating scale (White op. cit. page 383) which endeavours 
to rate the employee in accordance with a list of traits or characteristics which, 
taken as a whole, are intended to include almost any possible combination of 
human qualities relevant to employment. This system, although widely used 
in U.S.A., was considered unsuitable, after test, by the Department of Inland 
Revenue in Great Britain. 

Although the efficiency rating scale is useful, it should not be the deciding 
factor in determining promotions. A comprehensive report showing ability and 
personal characteristics in broad categories is equally useful and less difficult to 
supervise. 

Experiments are being made with “intelligence” and “aptitude” tests, 
but these tests are still in a process of development. 


Examinations 
The traditional examination is a measure of the knowledge possessed of a 


given field. There is some doubt as to its value as a measure of ability and | 
efficiency. It is true that persons obtaining high marks in examinations have | 
qualities which tend to make them successful in certain types of employment, | 


but high marks are generally not an infallible test. 
With a view to determining whether position in the competitive examination 
for the Public Service of Victoria is any indication of suitability as shown by 


the subsequent promotions in the service, a check was made of the careers of | 


the first three, the median three and the lowest three who passed the six entrance 


examinations between 1900 and 1909. Details of the analysis are given in an 


Appendix. 


The number remaining in the service of the median three is too small to 
be a satisfactory sample for statistical purposes, and in addition no study was | 
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PROMOTION IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


possible of the circumstances, favourable and unfavourable, in the’career of each 
person. 

Subject to these limitations the results suggest that position on the examina- 
tion list is some indication of adaptability to the Public Service. Approximate 
averages of salaries of each group of those in the service at present or at retire- 
ment when that was recent are: —First three, £770; Median three, £615; lowest 
three, £575. 

Subsequent to entry in Victoria, written examinations are used, not to 
determine suitability or order of promotion, but rather to determine eligibility, 
for example, the passing of an examination or the possession of a legal qualifica- 
tion is necessary for appointment as clerk of courts or police magistrate. Similarly, 
certain academic qualifications are necessary for promotion to the higher classes 
in the teaching profession. In the Police Department, a theoretical examination 
must be passed before a member is eligible for promotion and a practical 
examination before he is promoted. 

In making promotions, preference is given to those with over 75 per cent. 
in both theoretical and practical examinations. 


Personal Interview 

Although the personal interview is a useful aid to the assessment of efficiency, 
it should not be given too much weight. Even when conducted on a planned 
basis, as, for example, by way of oral examination, its results must be treated 
warily. Some men have the faculty of exaggerating their own capacity. Others 
may be more diffident about advancing their own merits. The interviewing 
agency may even, unconsciously, be impressed by personal appearance or 
demeanour. It may be possible to assess some personal qualities fairly accurately 
at a personal interview, as will be indicated later in connection with appeals, 
but, generally speaking, efficiency is not one of them. Character, too, is extremely 
difficult to assess in this way. 


General. 
The President’s Committee on Civil Service Improvement (U.S.A. 1941) 
reported as follows :— 


“We do not recommend a formal written examination for promotion, 
nor do we believe that any pre-determined numerical weight should be 
invariably assigned to a service rating. We believe that the best basis of 
selection in the professional, scientific and higher administrative positions 
lies in the record of service as observed and evaluated by supervisory officers 
and personnel officers.” 


This seems to be the best solution yet reached of a difficult problem. 


II.—EqQuaL OprorTuNiTy 


Field of Selection 


Promotions are, in practice, confined to officers of the Public Service, as 
otherwise the promoting authority is generally required to certify that there is 
no person in the Public Service qualified to perform the duties of the office 
which is vacant. 

Whether promotions should be further restricted to the department in which 
the vacancy exists, or whether there should be complete freedom in the promo- 
tion and transfer of officers between all departments is a question which con- 
tinues to exercise the mind of the administrator. If a promotion system is to 
provide equal opportunity for all officers, then prima facie, promotions cannot 
be restricted to the officers of any one department. Whilst, however, officers 
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will freely claim the right to equal opportunity for all, they are, in practice, 
strong objectors to the entry of officers of other departments into their own, 
which they regard as a close preserve. Intruders, as they are termed, are most 
unwelcome, as officers tend to establish their own local promotion list, and the 
promotion of an “ outsider ” upsets their calculation of consequential movements 
within their department. 

Where the duties are of a nature common to many departments, e.g., account- 
ing, correspondence, stenography, etc., the field of selection is much wider and 
could embrace officers of all such departments, but where the duties are special- 
ised, e.g., professional or technical positions, the field of selection is much 
narrower. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the free promotion and transfer of 
officers between departments are briefly :— 


Advantages 


(a) The competent and experienced officer promoted to a new department 
will infuse new blood and new ideas into the activities of a depart- 
ment. 

(b) The stagnation and loss of efficiency which is generally recognised to 
result from too much “ inbreeding” is avoided. 


(c) Young and brilliant officers who find themselves in a dead or decaying | 


department are enabled to exploit their capacity in fresh avenues. 
(d) Equal opportunity of advancement is afforded to all officers of the 
service. 


Disadvantages 


(a) Experienced officers, who perhaps have taken years to train in their 
particular branch, are lost and substitutes must be trained in their 
stead, with the ever-present probability that they in turn will also 
be lost to their departments. 

(b) Experienced officers promoted to new positions will usually take a 
considerable time to adapt themselves to their new surroundings 
with resultant clogging of the departmental machinery. 

(c) Subordinate officers to the new promotee may be naturally resentful of 
his appointment and frequently would fail to offer the degree of 
co-operation necessary to ensure the smooth working of the depart- 
ment. 

(d) The officer promoted would, in many cases, be unhappy in his new 
surroundings, and, sensing the reaction of his new colleagues, would 
find his new position uncongenial and himself incapable of giving 
efficient and satisfactory service. 


The real test in determining the field of selection for the promotion of [ 


officers might be posed in the question: — 


At what point would the loss te one department of an experienced, 


efficient and trained officer outweigh the gain which would accrue to another 
department by the promotion thereto of such an officer? 


In the Victorian Railways Department the general rule is that officers of 
the several branches are promoted only within their own branch. There is no 
free transfer or promotion between branches which are regarded as “ watertight.” 
In the Victorian Public Service the practice is to allow free transfer between 
departments of officers in the Fifth Class, Clerical Division, and to select officers 
for promotion to the Fourth Class, Clerical Division, from all eligible officers in 





the service. Positions in the First Division or Professional Division or the 
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PROMOTION IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Higher classes of the Clerical Division are restricted, in the first place, to officers 
of the department in which the vacancy occurs, regard being had to their 
seniority (as amongst themselves) and fitness, if it appears to the Board that 
such appointment would result in the duties of the office being more efficiently 
performed than by selecting an officer of any other department. In the second 
place, the Board may select an officer from any other department if it appears 
desirable to so appoint. 

The Victorian Public Service system appears to approach the ideal in 
determining the field of selection for promotion, as it allows free transfer and 
promotion in the early years of an officer’s service, thus broadening his know- 
ledge and experience and gradually, as he is promoted to more important posi- 
tions, restricts the field of selection to the officers in the department in which 
the vacancy exists, thus endeavouring to preserve in a department its senior 
experienced and efficient officers. 


III.—FAIRNESS IN THE SYSTEM 


The importance of contentment as a factor contributing to maximum 
efficiency has already been referred to. Its preservation depends upon adequate 
safeguards against unjustifiable discrimination in the making of promotions. 
Some opportunity must be given, if zealous service is not to be discouraged, for 
an officer, unsuccessful in application for promotion, to put forward any reasons 
he may have for thinking that he has been unjustly treated. 


Appeals 

This opportunity can be provided by a method of appeal against non- 
promotion. The case for an appeals system does not rest on this basis only. 
The direct effect on the efficiency of the organisation must be taken into account 
also. The hearing of an appeal, in which evidence may be brought forward 
which had been overlooked, or given too little weight in making the promotion, 
may result in a better selection from the point of view of the organisation itself. 

Once the necessity for an appeals system is admitted, the question arises 
as to the optimum form of tribunal to determine the claims of appellants. 
Obviously, such a tribunal must be thoroughly conversant with service matters 
and departmental requirements. It must, in addition, be so constituted as to be 
acceptable both to employees and to those charged with the administration of 
departments. 

The type of tribunal most nearly satisfying these requirements, as well as 
linking up with the method of provisional promotion by the Permanent Head 
already outlined, would be an Appeal Board consisting of a chairman and two 
members, one of whom is the selected nominee of the employees and the other 
a governmental appointee. In such a tribunal there is the greatest possibility that 
the claims of any appellant would receive proper consideration from every aspect. 
An essential condition, however, is that the Chairman of a tribunal so constituted 
should be familiar with: service problems and be strictly impartial. In Queens- 
land and New South Wales the attribute of strict impartiality has been regarded 
as paramount and Appeal Boards in these States are presided over by persons 
judicially trained. In Queensland a Supreme Court Judge or a police magistrate 
and in New South Wales a Judge of the Supreme Court or of the Industrial 
Commission must be appointed as chairman. Such an appointment gives expres- 
sion to the deeply embedded community faith that in our judicial system the 
quality of impartiality is maintained at the highest possible level. Moreover, a 
chairman so selected is, by his special training, well equipped to sift the evidence 
presented to the Board. 
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There are disadvantages attaching to a judicial appointment which outweigh 
the advantages. A judicial chairman is not likely to be conversant with public’ 
service conditions, and must, perforce, rest heavily on the other members of the! 
Board for his knowledge of matters appertaining to the service and the detailed’ 
working of departments. There is, too, a danger that the hearing of appeals 
would tend to become formal, that rules of evidence might be too rigidly applied 
and, as a consequence, an appellant might be reluctant to submit his appeal or, | 
at least, might require a skilled advocate to appear on his behalf. Further, the! 


fact that the Appeal Board is really discharging the vital function of selecting | 


officers trained and equipped to discharge important administrative posts would | 
become obscured in the welter of argument and proof submitted in defence of 


an officer’s “ rights.” i 


Faith in judicial impartiality is well founded, but its acceptance should not | 
prohibit attempts to obtain the advantages, without incurring the disadvantages | 
of a judicial appointment. Impartiality is not an exclusive attribute of judges! 
or magistrates. Public servants, as a class, are trained throughout their career | 
to render services impartially and to administer without fear or favour. Profes-| 
sional pride and technique demand no less. Provided his appointment were for| 
his official life, and not merely for a relatively short term subject to renewal on| 
expiry, a public servant appointed as chairman would have not only the will but 
the power to withstand pressure from individuals or groups. The solution, there- 
fore, lies in the appointment as chairman of the Appeal Board of a public servant, 
who because of his training, experience and intimate knowledge of service con-| 
ditions is more suitable than a judge of the courts. The appointment should! 
extend, subject to good behaviour, until he reaches the retiring age of 65. 

The setting up of an Appeal Board of this character for the Commonwealth 
Public Service has attendant geographical difficulties. The officers of the Service 
are separated by vast distances. The present system requires that Public Service! 
Inspectors in the respective States shall hear appzllants in their own States. Where | 
appeals against a promotion are lodged by officers in different States, it follows 
that more than one Inspector furnishes a report to the Public Service Board in 
respect of that promotion. Inherent in this system is the weakness that the 
assessment standards of one Inspector may be quite different from those of 
another. An Inspector, too, might be prone to accept the views of a Depart-) 
mental Head more readily than his colleague in another State. Thus, the persona) 
element as between inspectors hearing appeals may re-act to the disadvantage 
of certain appellants or result in injustice. Considerations of economy rule out 
the possibility of having all inter-State appeals relating to a particular appointment 
heard by the same Inspector, yet, if the present system is to remain, there does) 
not appear to be any other way in which this imperfection could be eliminated. 
Another possible source of misjudgment in the present method is in the procedure 
under which the appellant and the departmental representative do not submit 
their cases to the Inspector in each other’s presence, but make their representa 
tions at separate interviews. 

It is consistent with the above view as to the set up of the Appeal Board, 
that appeals in each of the States should be heard by a Committee similarly 
constituted. Each State should have its committee, the Public Service Inspector 
being chairman, assisted at each appeal by two members, one appointed by the| 
Department and the other appointed on the nomination of the service employees. 
This would remedy the weakness referred to above of separate hearings for the 
Departmental representative and for the appellant. At a properly convened] 
sitting of the committee, both sides could be put and the. parties hear and reply} 
to each other. The reports of the several committees would be forwarded for 





final determination by the Appeal Board. 
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The appellant, of course, should have the right to appear before the Com- 
mittee for appeals in his State. This raises the question as to whether the 
appellant should present his case personally or whether he should be permitted 
to engage an advocate to make representations on his behalf. In view of the 
information an experienced committee can extract from a personal interview as 
to the ability of an officer to present a case lucidly, his capacity to conduct an 
interview and as to his personality, it seems desirable that the appellant should 
be required to present his own case. The only exceptions allowed to this rule 
might be where circumstances such as illness or transport difficulty make it 
reasonable that representation by an advocate should be permitted. 


Training 

Closely allied with the problem of selection for promotion is the necessity 
of preparing junior officers for the higher duties that they will have to perform 
in the future. If promotion is to secure the efficiency of the organisation, the 
human material available for promotion should measure up to the requirements 
of the duties of the higher posts. There should be maintained a steady flow of 
officers able to step up as the efficient working of the organisation demands it. 
The proper training of officers on the job, for example, by careful instruction 
from senior officers and by giving them facilities for gaining experience by 
transfer from one position to another, is of great importance, but this is not 
enough. The training for the higher administrative posts should include, not 
only instruction in the routine of day-to-day administration, but the provision of 
a cultural background through a university. Although some recognition is given 
to this by the allotment to Commonwealth and Victoria public servants of a small 
numiber of free:places at the universities each year, there is much room for 
development in this field. An officer obliged to complete a part-time university 
course cannot hope to derive the same benefit as he would from a full-time 
course. Apart from a tendency to “cram” for examinations, which assume too 
great an importance for him, he loses much of the broadening influence of discus- 
sion and the exchange of thought with his fellow students. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that there should be instituted a system of university “ cadetships ” under 
which the most promising junior officers would be selected for full-time courses 
at a university for which they would be granted leave and an allowance for 
maintenance. 

A scheme of full-time training at the Victorian University College for 
selected New Zealand public servants? was inaugurated in 1940. Under the 
scheme, the trainees selected are officers, who though comparatively young, have 
been in the service long enough to show their potential capacity for performing 
higher duties. The award of the scholarship is on a purely competitive basis and 
is open to all officers in the public service. The Diploma of Public Administration 
for which the scholarships are awarded covers two years’ full-time study. The 
prerequisite requirements involve at least an additional year’s work and can be 
taken part time. On the completion of their courses the trainees resume duty 
in the service without alteration in their seniority relative to that of other officers. 
The award of the diploma is conditional upon at least two years’ satisfactory 
completion of official administrative duties after the completion of the academic 
syllabus. All trainees are required to give a guarantee that they will remain in 
the public service for five years after the completion of their course. During 
the long vacation, trainees return to their departments and receive their ordinary 





'For details of the New Zealand scheme see “Training for Administration in New 
Zealand ” by R. S. Parker, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (Australia), Vol. II, No. 2 (New Series). 
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rates of salary. During the university terms an allowance is paid differing accord- 


ing to whether the trainee is married or single. 

In the State Savings Bank of Victoria, definite allowances are made to 
employees in the lower salary ranges possessing certain qualifications: for 
example, £10 for the final examination of an accountancy institute and £35 for 
a Bachelor of Commerce Degree from the university. 

Training for the manipulative trades could be carried out along lines similar 
to those of the Victorian Railways apprenticeship system. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions of this analysis, which are based on an examination of the 
special features in the Commonwealth Public Service, the State Public Services 
and several semi-governmental bodies in the State of Victoria, may be summarised 
as follows: — 

The promotion system must :— 


I—Ensure with reasonable certainty the selection of the most efficient officer. 


That the basis of selection should be the promotion of the most efficient 
applicant regardless of any other factor is incontestable. It is, however, essential 
that sound methods should be observed to ensure the identification of such 
applicant. The best method available is a sysiem of pericdic reports by super- 
vising officers, provided that suitable safeguards are imposed to ensure that the 
reports shall be accurate and just. 

Failing the adoption of a system which will guarantee the selection of the 
“best” applicant, then an efficient and competent officer possessing relative 
seniority and length of service should be promoted. 


II.—Provide equal opportunity for all officers seeking promotion. 

The field of selection should, therefore, be as wide as possible, allowing free 
promotion and transfer between departments until the stage is reached when 
the loss to one department of an experienced, efficient and trained officer would 


outweigh the gain which would accrue to another department by the promotion | 


thereto of such an officer. 


Ill.—Be accepted by the Service as fair. 


A system of appeals through a promoting authority to an experienced and 
competent tribunal upon which provision is made for staff representation should | 


meet this requirement. 


IV.—Be supported by a system of training for higher positions. 

For administrative posts, cadetships at universities and greater facilities for 
part-time study should be established. For manipulative trades special schemes 
of training such as apprenticeships are necessary. 
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Reviews 


Visions:and Memories. 


By H. W. Nevinson. With an introduction by Gilbert Murray. (Oxford 
University Press.) 10s, 6d. 


Henry W. NEvINSON died at Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, on 9th 
November, 1941, just a year after the air raids made his house in Hampstead 
uninhabitable. The volume presents a selection from his writings that have not 
hitherto appeared in book form, including some that have not been published 
at all. There are several essays, and a few poems, written in the last year 
of his life—he died at the age of 85—indeed, much in the book is the work of 
a man over 80. It is interesting in conjunction with this book to read another 
by the same author, entitled Running Accompaniments, published in 1936, in 
order to ascertain what impressions were most vivid in the mind of an old man 
when he reyiewed a long life of exceptional variety as author, journalist, war 
correspondent, traveller in many parts of the globe. 

He was educated at Shrewsbury public school and at Christ Church, Oxford. 
At school the most important subject was Greek. It is worthy of note that 
whereas in Visions and Memories an article on “the Oxford mood” written 
in 1911 combines praise of his old university with much abuse, and whereas 
a vigorous article dated 1914 on “ Marinetti the Futurist” expresses much 
sympathy with that blatant) iconoclast, the very latest writing, when he was 80 
or more, is at least in part that of an ultra-conservative English gentleman, 
In. Running Accompaniments he quotes with approval George IV when he asked | 
of some one, “Is he a gentleman? Has he any Greek?” In that book, in 
the article on Galsworthy, he ridicules, or seems to ridicule, the excessive cult | 
of. good form, more important than the Ten Commandments, which the English 
gentleman acquired at the public school and the university, but he cannot 
conceal, nevertheless, his profound admiration for the courage and honesty which | 
gained for him the respect of the world. The best qualities of the gentleman | 
he links up with the best in the old Greeks, self-control (udev ayav) and atdus, | 
modesty, the reverse of exuberance in speech or behaviour. In these last years | 
the most vivid impressions from the past are the school and the revered school- 
master, Gilkes, the old college and the college chapel, and the eminent Victorians | 
whom most he admired as an undergraduate, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold and, 
most of all, Ruskin, with whom he was personally acquainted. In later years 
he came to know nearly all the leading figures in civil and military life, both 
men of letters and men of action, but he writes more sincerely about the 
Victorians, about Swift and Blake, and even more sincerely about the Bible, 
with a bias towards rationalism, about Roman literature, and most sincerely 
about the Ancient Greeks. Writing in 1941 he says he never knew such ecstasy 
as when he first set foot in Greece (about 1894) and in Athens climbed to the 
Parthenon. He felt that the human race had reached its highest achievements 
at Athens about 500-350 B.c. When he went to Chipping Campden at the end | 
of 1941 he obviously had taken Aeschylus with him. He probably had likewise | 
a copy of Faust. One of the finest essays in Visions and Memories is entitled | 
“The Man Goethe,” written in 1932. With Goethe he felt the most profound 
sympathy, not merely with the poet and writer, but with Goethe the adminis- 
trator and man of action, and, like himself, a lover of the Greeks, 
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It was not as an ultra-conservative that Nevinson in his prime was best 
known, but as a man of violent and revolutionary opinions, a rebel, an anarchist, 
or, at least, a friend of anarchists. He combined both attitudes, that is to say, he 
was to the end of his life both revolutionary and conservative. Fundamentally, 
there is no inconsistency. Thus the first essay in Visions and Memories, dated 
September, 1941, is expressive of the intense reverence for Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and St. Paul which he felt when he first visited Athens. But the essay is 
entitled “Beyond the Law” and ends on a note of anarchy. The process of 
thought can be simply explained. One of Nevinson’s favourite quotations is the 
reference in Sophocle’s Antigone to “ those ‘divine and spiritual laws which are 
not of to-day or yesterday, but live for ever, and of their origin knoweth no 
man.” These are the laws which the great teachers and writers of the past 
endeavour to understand and expound. But these laws are not likely to coincide 
with the particular laws and conventions which exist in society at some particular 
time. Therefore, the greater the reverence a man such as Nevinson feels for 
the eternal verities as expounded by these masters of thought, that reverence 
not existing for a man of his temper as an inert idea but as a force acting upon 
the will, the more likely he is to rebel against laws and conventions as they exist 
in his own day. 

One of the most striking passages occurs in an article written for the 
Speciator in January, 1938. He states that before he was seventy he established 
a “League of Age” having for its motto the simple words “ The Older the 
Bolder.” “Since the remainder of his life is inevitably short, it is natural for 
an ageing man to become adventurous. The aged can plead no excuse for 
caution, for, with every day that passes, the aged have less and less to risk or 
lose, so that now at last they may confidently practise the attractive virtues of 
rashness, recklessness, and open-handed generosity.” This is a very pertinent 
suggestion at a time when the disproportion of old men in the community is 
becoming an acute problem. It has the merit of originality, though a hint of it 
may be found in Cicero de senectute. “All through his life Nevinson acted on the 
motto that valour is the better part of discretion. This characteristic is well 
brought out in a portrait of him drawn by Sir William Rothenstein in 1918 of 
which a copy is attached to his autobiography entitled Fire of Life. The life 
is that of a man who rarely missed an opportunity. The portrait also suggests 
that the man was greater than his writings. 

” 


The first poem in Visions and Memories entitled “Prometheus 19 is 
instinct in nearly every line with the spirit of Aeschylus. As the bombs descend 
upon London the poet likens himself to the Titan hurling defiance at the 
supernal powers who sought to destroy the works of Man. Aeschylus himself 
was in religion and politics an ultra-conservative who, however, in the Prometheus, 
is in full sympathy with the Titanic rebel. Another poem, “Scene in a Club,” 
September, 1940, exhibits a certain relish even for the horrors of war. The 
howl of the siren produces “ fresh life, fresh courage, and unwanted fires,” even 
in the somnolent members of an ultra-respectable London club. The latest 
poems, written in Chipping Campden, express the longing of the exile to return 
to London and mix with the crowds. “In London town I taller seem to stand, 
six inches than before.” Evidently the old war horse was eager to get back 
to the din and strife in which so much of his active life had been spent. 

In the last essay of all—October, 1941—“ Unto the Hills,” he recalls a 
vision of hills and mountains, not only in Westmorland where his forefathers 
lived, but of the Alps, the Caucasus, the Rockies, the Himalayas. Oddly 
enough, the last paragraph repeats a common fallacy. “Love of mountains, 
like the love of nature, is something new and perhaps sophisticated.” The last 
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lines of the paragraph quoted from the Hebrew psalmist themselves refute this 
opinion, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills whence come my spiritual help 
and my finest joy.”” Moreover, Nevinson had forgotten once in a way his 
beloved Greeks. The very names, Olympus, Parnassus, Helicon, Cithaeron, 
Taygetus (the virginibus bacchata Lacaenis Taygeta, which Virgil longed to 
see)—the haunts of gods and goddesses, of muses and maenads—these names, 
with scores of allusions that leap to the memory, indicate a love of hills, moun- 
tains and natural scenery, also a veneration, more profound than any feeling of 
the kind known to the moderns. 

It may be worth while to supplement Nevinson’s “ The Older, the Bolder,” 
by a saying of Diogenes the cynic, a saying never quoted now, being a gem which 
the collectors have overlooked. Some one said, “ You are an old man, Diogenes, 
take a rest.” “ What?” he replied, “If I were a runner in the stadium should 
I slacken my pace when I approached my goal? Should I not rather put on 
speed? ” 

W. A. Ross. 


Our Scottish Towns! 


THE Scottish Women’s Group on Public Welfare has produced a useful 
survey of evacuation problems in Scotland to supplement the study of 
English conditions issued a year earlier.2 This survey is largely based on the 
results of a piece of research carried out by the University of Glasgow,® 
augmented by material drawn from personal sources. A comparative study of 
the problems of evacuation on each side of the Border would certainly be of 
great interest if comparable figures were available. But, unfortunately, they 
are not. 

It might have been expected that the Scottish picture would be painted 
in much darker colours than that of England and Wales, for it is well known 
that social problems in Scotland, most of all over-crowding and bad housing, 
exist on a scale quite unparalleled in Great Britain. In 1935 the percentage 
of over-crowding in Scotland was 22.6 as compared in England and Wales 3.8. 
Glasgow and Clydebank, from which large numbers of evacuees were drawn, 
show percentages of 29.1 and 40.9 respectively as compared to Liverpool 7.4. 
Statistics relating to unemployment, mortality, tuberculosis, disabling and 
chronic ill-health are equally disturbing. At the same time, in all fairness to the 
determined attack that Scotland was making between the wars on inherited 
problems on a scale unknown in the South, it must at once be added that 1938, 
the last year of peace, was the most hopeful year ever known in the social history 
of Scotland.4 The second war came too soon and brought these efforts to a 
sudden halt. 

But in so far as they can be assessed, the revelations of the evacuation 
experiment do not appear to approximate to the different social levels of the two 
countries. On the contrary, they are remarkably similar. The Scottish report 
admits this, “ The analysis of living below standard and the various recommenda- 
tions arising therefrom (in the English report) are in the main applicable to 
Scotland.” In both reports we read the same deplorable story of ignorant 
mothers, uncleanliness, revolting habits and the same heedless trek homewards. 





1Qur Scottish Towns—Evacution and the Social Future. A report by the Scottish 
Women’s Group on Public Welfare, with a foreword by the Right Hon. Thomas Johnston, 
M.P., Secretary of State for Scotland. 

2 Our Townus—a Close Up. (Oxford University Press.) ; 

3 Evacuation in Scotland. A record of events and experiments. (University of London 


Pre 


SS.) , 
4 The Health of Scotland—Saltire Pamphlets No. 3, by Professor J. H. Macintosh. 
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(So far as the return home was concerned it was rather more rapid in Scotland 
where it is estimated that in four months some 75 per cent. evacuees had 
returned. Among the somewhat casual official figures available we find that 
almost half of the children from Roman Catholic Schools in Clydebank returned 
after two months as compared to 30 per cent. from Protestant Schools. By 
Christmas, 1939, nine out of ten Clydebank Catholic children were home again.) 

Both reports are careful to point out that the deplorable conditions described 
related only to a minority of evacuees and sometimes a small minority. Never- 
theless the existence of these conditions and the similarity between the two 
countries leads to the inevitable conclusion that the problems revealed are nation- 
wide. Notwithstanding all the progress in education and public health of the 
present century, there still remain, not only in great cities but in industrial towns 
and mining villages, areas of miserable dehumanising poverty, “ always on the 
verge of pauperism and crime, riddled with mental and physical defect, in and 
out of the courts for child neglect, a nuisance to the country of which the 
quantity is out of all proportion to their numbers.” 

It is not surprising that both reports urge that housing reform should have 
a high priority in national reconstruction. But model new houses are not of 
themselves enough. It is hinted in the Scottish report that good results do not 
always follow rehousing. Writing as one who knows Scottish tenements, it is 
easy to believe that transfer from a single room, devoid of sanitary convenience, 
on a dark stair occupied by an entire family for every need of life, to a new 
estate does not automatically produce reformed habits. Both reports recom- 
mend the introduction of house property management on Octavia Hill lines by 
trained social workers, which has been found to produce admirable results not 
only under private ownership but under local authorities in many parts of 
England. 

If a word of criticism may be uttered on a report so full of admirable 
recommendations for the future, I would say that the compilers have not 
sufficiently underlined the disgrace of the present housing situation in Scotland. 
This is a woman’s report; housing is a woman’s question. Do the women of 
Scotland realise that in some parts of the country one in four of their neighbours 
is living under conditions unfit for human beings? That those in authority 
are alive to the magnitude of the problem was shown in a debate on the subject 
in the House of Commons just before Christmas. In his foreword the Secretary 
of State for Scotland says that the public conscience has been challenged. There 
must be a concerted effort to remove the blot on Scotland’s name, and this 
report, “written for the home makers of Scotland,” should inspire women to 
use their citizenship in support of immediate administrative action. 


ELIZABETH MACADAM. 


Dispersal. 


NATIONAL CouNCIL OF SoctAL SERvIcE. (Oxford University Press.) 1944. 
Pp. x + 96. 3s, 6d. ; 


Tus Inquiry into the advantages and feasibility of the permanent settlement 
out of London and other great cities of offices and clerical and administrative 
staffs has gained in topical interest through the Government’s recent decision 
to place the Ministry of National Insurance in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The authors accept without question the need for and the feasibility of 
dispersal and concern themselves with problems of carrying it out. These are 
the selection of suitable reception areas for large staffs and offices removed from 
London, and the organisation of the transfer in such a way as to minimise 
inconvenience and social stress. 
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The most valuable part of the inquiry is the examination of the social 
provision that reception towns must offer in order to satisfy the needs of the 
dispersed staff. Adequate housing accommodation is crucial to any scheme 
of migration; the recommendation to form housing associations, the shares in 
which should be held one-third by the employer, one-third by the municipality 
and one-third by members of the staff, deserves attention. Good educational 
opportunities are another paramount consideration, and the inquiry deals in 
detail with the special requirements for the children of black-coated workers 
whom the dispersal of offices would affect. Similar attention is given to the 


need for health services and for leisure and shopping facilities. An interesting | 


chapter deals with the difficulties of transition and suggests well-considered 
measures for facilitating the absorption of the newcomers into the local life of 
reception towns. 

The report is less satisfactory in its recommendations on suitable reception 
areas. Dispersal, it is suggested, should take place to towns of from 40,000 to 
100,000 population, situated within 80 miles (two hours’ journey) from London. 
This selection reflects a one-sided approach to the problem by conceiving 
dispersal merely as a means of reducing the congestion in large cities. The 
positive aim of redistribution of the population, to achieve a better pattern of 
urban settlement in the country as a whole, is hardly mentioned; nor is there 
more than passing reference to the circumstances in which offices and depart- 
ments can work efficiently and economically outside large cities. The mere 
assertion that through war-time experience of evacuation! “it is now proved 


that dispersal is a practical possibility given sufficient incentive” cannot be | 


regarded as convincing evidence. 


It is generally agreed that the minimum size of population which can 
support modern standards in local government services, shopping facilities and 
cultural and recreational opportunities has gredtly increased. This means not 
only that large urban areas provide a fuller range of services, but also that 
responsible participation in self-government, to which the report rightly ascribes 
great importance, is to-day restricted in smaller towns by their limited authority. 
Moreover, industrial balance and variety of employment opportunities can only 
be achieved within a large area. The town of medium size as favoured by the 
report does not, therefore, appear to be the best suited for receiving transferred 
staffs and offices. 

The recommendation that offices and departments should be encouraged to 
disrerse to towns within 80 miles of London neglects the national issue. It is 
the Development Areas and other provincial areas remote from London which 
most need a strengthening and diversification of their economic, social and civic 
life. If two hours’ travelling time is accepted as a satisfactory courier distance 
from London, the development of civil aviation may soon be expected to give 
most parts of the country adequate accessibility. For the transferred employees, 
it is true, visits to London would be quicker and cheaper from nearby reception 
towns, but with improvements in road and rail transport these towns would 
be liable to become Outer Suburbs and thus to make Greater London even 
larger. 

If dispersal is to contribute to the improved distribution of the population, 
a bolder and more constructive solution is needed. While too little is known 
about the size and type of area in which particular organisations can operate 
successfully, it is evident that from the point of view of efficiency and economy, 





1The main types of organisation which evacuated staffs of considerable size are: 
Government departments, public utility corporations, banks, insurance companies, railway 
companies, building societies, friendly societies, large industrial firms or combines of firms. 
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no less than in the social interest, an area with a large population and a variety 
of well-developed facilities has many assets which cannot be lightly neglected. 

All considerations seem to suggest the need for some decentralisation to 
regions and within them. Under modern conditions, smaller towns can partake 
in the advantages of large-scale organisation and specialisation which were 
formerly enjoyed only by big cities, but only if they are integrated in a sub- 
stantial region linked by good transport and communications. Devolution of 
administration to the regions would stimulate the decentralisation of clerical 
and administrative employees. Some head offices can also be successfully 
located in provincial towns, as shown by the Ordnance Survey Department at 
Southampton and the Headquarters of the Co-operative Wholesale Society at 
Manchester. 

By exploring one aspect of this complex problem, the National Council 
of Social Service can claim to have made a useful contribution. Much further 
research is, however, needed before it will be possible to frame a sound and 
constructive policy for the location of offices and departments. 

K. LIEPMANN. 
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which would bring together officials in the various Departments and 
Authorities on the meeting-ground of a common interest in the work of 
public administration, and provide a means by which the stores of know- 
ledge, thought and experience which are to be found among the members 
of the Public Services may be made available to all who are interested in 
these matters. 
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